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WONDER, when the limning sun did trace 
This sweet resemblance to my dearest thought, 

If shone he not more brightly for a space, 
Rejoicing at the deed which he had wrought? 


Methinks that day that every earthly thing 
Was happier in consequence. The flowers 


Exhaled new fragrance. 


With new burnished wing 


Birds sang more sweetly through the enchanted hours. 


With happier carol purled the stream away. 

The trees with sap new-circling through their veins 
Obeisance made, and with rude courtesy 

Cast denser shadows on the grateful plaing. 


Wild beasts that day upon each other preyed 

No more. And courtly old Dame Nature smiled 
To see by God’s own hand divine portrayed 

This perfect likeness of her nobiest child. 


* * * 


x * 


As when the radiant moon’s illuming beam 
Dispels the Stygian darkness of the night, 

So falls thy sweet effulgence on the stream 
Of my dark life—and all again is light. 


Cortez, Colo. 
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From Houston to Corpus Christi.—More 

Notes and Arrival at the Sea. 

BY 8. D. BARNES. 
PART Il. 
Regular Correspondence. 

EAVING Fulshear, an eight-mile run 
through a succession of rich bottom 
farms brings us to the muddy Brazos. 

A Colorado man occupies the seat next to 
mine, and I notice that he is strongly im- 
pressed with two facts—namely, the evi- 
dent fertility of the soil and the indoleni, 
hap-hazard way in which it is cultivated. 
He has not yet learned that the colored 
agriculturist and his long-eared plow ani- 
mal constitute a combination that cannot 
be subjected to methodical business rules. 
Two days work in seven is a good record 
for the Brazos River ‘‘coon,’”’ and as the 
white planter religiously abstains from 
plantation work, it naturally follows that 





the crop suffers at times, and the pecan and 
ash sprouts are so plentiful in the fields 
that whole farms bear a striking resem- 
blance to flourishing nurseries. Rumbling 
across the bridge, we find ourselves at once 
upon the high prairie—all the bottom 
lands lying on the left of the stream at this 
point—and in a few minutes stop at the 
crossing of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fé 
Railway at Wallis. 

We are now in the heart of the prairie- 
chicken country. There are a few desirable 
looking farms in the immediate vicinity of 
Wallis, but the country around is unoc- 
cupied, and presently we find ourselves, 
for a space, quite beyond sight of any hu- 
man habitation, traversing an elevated 
prairie drained by tributaries of the Brazos 
and Colorado, and quite too dry to prove 
attractive to waterfowl or snipe. There is 
something over twenty miles of this. Mean- 
time, we pass through the little town of 
Eagle Lake—located near the sparkling 





pond of the same name, noted for its 
myriads of perch and bass—and cross the 
Colorado River. 

Just beyond the next station, Altair, on 
a little stream boasting the suggestive 
name of Skull Creek, we suddenly. find 
ourselves gliding among scattered mottes 
of live-oak brush, and immediately after- 
wards enter the eastern edge of a belt of 
stunted post-oaks—‘‘ cross-timbers’’—then, 
for forty-odd miles, post-oak, Spanish-oak, 
black-jack—splendid cover for turkey and 
deer—but we learn with surprise that the 
country has already been swept quite clear 
of large game. There are stretches of un- 
broken wilderness and reaches of cultiv- 
ated and productive farms. Little towns 
with names appropriate or otherwise— 
‘*Sublime,’’ for instance, with a dozen 
houses—more than ‘‘a step,’’ let us hope, 
from ‘‘the ridiculous ;” ‘‘Sweet Home,” 
probably an earthly paradise to the party 
who volunteered to act as its god-father. 
Mid-way of the ‘‘cross-timbers’’ is Hal- 
lettsville, county seat of Lavaca County, a 
town that ante-dates the war and has 
struggled up to a population of 1,800. 
Here I see scattering mesquite bushes—an 
old acquaintance of other days—and feel 
convinced at last that I am getting into 
Western Texas once more. Beyond Hal- 
lettsville the timber growth is larger but 
more scattered, giving the country an at- 
tractive, park-like appearance. Live-oaks 
are struggling with post-oaks for suprem- 
acy. The contest grows hotter with every 
mile passed, ending at last unexpectedly 
as we dash from a grove of live-oaks upon 
a beautiful rolling-prairie and halt at 
Yoakum, with twenty minutes to satisfy our 
sharpened appetites on the stereotyped fare 
of railway restaurants. 

Southern Texas boasts no lovelier coun- 
try than that surrounding Yoakum, Cuero 
and Yorktown. Beautiful swells of prai- 
rie, carpeted with velvety swerd ; verdant 
slopes, shaded with great oaks looking as 
though they had been planted under the 
supervision of some landscape gardener 
delegated to make perfection more perfect. 
A glorious country to roam over, but a 
country that offers but small attraction to 
the sportsman, except the pleasure of exist- 
ence in the midst of beauty. There are 


- worlds of quail—all of this section is noted 


for its quail-shooting—and the Guadaloupe 
River affords good fishing, but the big 
game that once was ‘here is now a thing of 
the past. 
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We are now on the verge of the stock 
country proper—the home of the cattle 
barons. Beyond Yorktown the world isen- 
closed by wire fences—a ‘‘sto¢ék law”’ 
rules—and the poor man without land 
must necessarily be without cattle. Land 
rates high along here. Ten dollars per 
acre is a pretty fair price, and to get it at 
that one must buy in large blocks. Quite 
a change from the Houston prairie, where 
land is offered in tracts te suit at five dol- 
lars and less. 

At Range—160 miles from Houston—be- 
gins the chapparal of mesquite and prickly- 
pear, and after crossing the San Antonio 
River there is but little chance to note the 
configuration of the Jandscape. The coun- 
try seems generally rolling rather than 
broken, though in twelve miles there is a 
rise of nearly 300 feet. The scrubby 
growth is hardly so forbidding in appear- 
ance as an Arkansas canebrake, yet it is 
too thick to admit of much sport at shoot- 
ing the quail that are said to abound there- 
in. Toa man fresh from the East this belt 
of country would be liable to recall old- 
time pictures of the Great American Des- 
ert; nevertheless, the husbandman’s plow 
has left its mark at intervals even here, 
and, where it has touched, growing crops 
testify to the soil’s fertility. The main 
drawback here seems to be scarcity of 
water, but artesian wells and wind-mills 
are fast supplying the deficiency. 

Passing Nichols, the ground descends 
rapidly towards the gulf and the chapparal 
grows lessdense. Beeville is nicely located 
in the best quail range in the universe and 
will some day become well known asa win- 
ter shooting resort. From the car window 
I see several coveys of Bob Whites, and 
they appear unusually tame, but not quite 
so unexcitable as the jack-rabbits which 
sit, with erect ears, in easy 22-rifle range 
of the track and seem to count the North- 
ern sportsmen among the passengers. 

Skidmore Junction left behind, there are 
still occasional belts of mesquite and live- 
oak brush, but pot enough to interfere with 
the ordinary methods of locomotion in 
vogue among sportsmen. Late rains have 
left little wet-weather ponds at intervals, 
and occasionally there are plots of marshy- 
looking ground. Particularly is this the 
case in the neighborhood of Sinton, and we 
grow tired of watching the flight of startled 
ducks, snipe and plover. There are doves, 
too. We have a fair opportunity to see 
them, for here is a fine stretch of smooth, 
level prairie. In forty minutes I saw more 
doves than in all my 30 years put together. 
Doves singly, doves in pairs, trios and 
quartettes ; doves in flocks of hundreds; 
doves with their baggage checked through 
to Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota— 
perhaps to Alaska! For twenty miles they 


were on every side as far as the eye could 


distinguish their flight. 

Gregory is the last stop before reaching 
salt water. All the adjacent country is 
covered with mesquite and yopon brush, 





little-more.than shoulder high but thick as 
the hair on a dog’s back. It is a peculiar 
growth—one that I have never encountered 
elsewhere. It is said that deer and turkey 
are plentiful a few miles from town. If 
they were ever plentiful they must remain 
so to this day. They might be harried 
with dogs, but it is hard to see how they 
could be shot successfully. 

The waters of the bay are glistening on 
the left, and directly the wavelets are 
glancing on all sides and beneath as we are 
pulled slowly across the bridge over Nunces 
Bay. White-winged fishing boats are 
gliding athwart the Eastern horizon; 
nearer at hand are clumps of ducks rising 
and falling with the motion of the waves ; 
pelicans zealously laboring for their daily 
food ; sea-gulls circling and dipping mer- 
rily ; while the sunbeams glint upon the 
flukes of leaping fish. It is a scene to 
warm the blood and quicken the pulse of 
any true sportsman and will linger in my 
memory for many a long year. 

It is three miles across the trestle and 
the water beneath looks deep and danger- 
ous. In imagination, Iam balanced on a 
hair above a fathomless gulf when a glance 
from the window dispels the illusion, for 
here, a mile and a half from shore, are 
three Mexicans fording the bay on scrubby 
mustangs, and the ripples are barely reach- 
ing to their stirrups. The wagon road is 
plainly marked with a double row of 
stakes and follows the windings of a mud- 
bar. To the right on the left fording 
would be more difficult, though probably 
quite practicable. 

Corpus Christi is a surprise to me. I 
had heard great things in regard to it, but 
did not expect to find town lots command- 
ing prices of three figures for two miles 
alongthebay front. Neither did I anticipate 
gazing upon a $150,000 hotel—the finest in 
the South. ‘‘Corpus”’ is the jewel of the 
Texan coast. It is located far above reach 
of tidal waves such as destroyed ‘‘Old 
Powderhorn,’’ or Indianolo. If it secures 
permanent deep water it will become the 
New York of the South, but whether it 
achieves this prominence or not, it will be- 
come—in fact, is already—the most at- 
tractive winter resort on the Gulf Coast. 

Houston, Tex. 

ES Mibeaee e 

COMMISSIONER ENSIGN has published a 
timely circular to road overseers and county 
commissioners. It calls the attention of 
those officials to their responsibility in pre- 
venting forest fires, and their authority to 
apprehend persons causing such fires. It 
also deplores the great destruction of tim- 
ber during the two years last past and 
urges more than usual vigilance to prevent 
further destruction, to the end that the 
State shall not be a sufferer through floods, 
snow-slides, droughts ana otherevils which 
are directly traceable to denuding the hill- 
sides of timber. Every resident of Colo- 
rado has an active interest in preserving 
the trees, and should give what aid he can 
in that direction. 
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Fun Enjoyed by Two Denver Boys in 
Egeria Park. 


BY M. CORNWALL. 
Written for Sports AFIELD. 


HINGS looked rather blue for me 
ry last July and Seth said he couldn’t 

get away for more than two weeks, 
at longest ; so I had almost made up my 
mind to make the long drive to John’s 
alone, but about that time Seth’s employer 
relented and gave him five weeks off. To 
make a long story short, in two days more 
we were on the road. We journeyed via 
Idaho Springs, Berthoud Pass, Hot Sul- 
phur Springs, Kremling, the Gore Range 
and then on to the Oak Hills, where, after 
a short, fruitless hunt of a couple of days 
in dry crackling brush, we moved back ten 
or twelve miles from the main traveled 
road to John’s and camped. 

A delightful place it was, too, right at 
the foot of the Flat Tops. A good-sized 
mountain stream runs by, and it is just 
full of trout about ten or twelve inches 
long. The grass was magnificent. Over 
the ridge nestles John’s cabin—log, of 
course—with its elk-horns, nine pairs, not 
mounted, but thrown down for his few 
chickens to finish to a white polish. John’s 
pet deer used to come out in the early 
morning on the hill-side in plain sight of 
his cabin. There were six or eight does, 
with their fawns—sprightly, active little 
creatures and just as pretty as they could 
be ; and they were left alone, too, for John 
watched them better than he did his own 
cattle. If he heard any shooting over 
there, why there was war right away. 
John’s pets would come out in the morn- 
ing down almost to the cabin, and then 
turn and run, or rather bounce like a 
coiled spring, back to the hill, over the top 
and out of sight. But we knew they 
would come back again. 

But to return. It didn’t take long for 
Seth and me to make camp, for we have 
made hundreds together, and soon the 
crackling fire told that supper was in 
progress. Just then John loomed up as 
big as a barn-door—a barn-door in that 
country, I mean—and said: ‘‘ You boys 
ain’t going to eat out here in the cold and 
wet. Just put up your things and come 
in the house and eat with us.’’ And so 
we did. That evening we tasted some of 
Mary’s cooking. She didn’t waste her 
time on fine pastry, but made up on fried 
venison, coffee, hot bread, with an occa- 
sional mess of trout. I must say that I 


never tasted better meals anywhere than 
in that little cabin sitting’ on an old 
cracker box—for they were not used to 
having company and only had three chairs. 
One was a rocker, and one didn’t have any 
seat, so we rustled a couple of cracker 
But Mary’s cooking more 


boxes to sit on. 
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than made up for all such inconveniences 
as cracker boxes instead of chairs. 

Next morning John confided to me that 
they were about out of meat, and said I 
had better try my luck for achange. At 
about 8 o’clock I left camp, and after 
tramping around until noon without seeing 
anything but does, I started home. On 
the way I put up a spike buck. He jumped 
from under a tree and, after running about 
thirty feet, turned around to look at me. 
I was on a ridge above him and my 45-70 
‘‘eracked” or ‘‘roared,” (see different 
authorities for the correct term) but, any 
way, I didn’t shoot but once. The buck 
fell in a heap. It was a neck shot and 
very clean, dropping him in his tracks. 
After that we had meat of our own killing. 

Some days afterward I killed another 
deer, and afterward a three-pronged buck. 
But deer-hunting became common and so 
did trout-fishing, for between spells of 
hunting we would go to the creek and try 
for fish, and good luck we had, too. I 
never saw nicer strings of fish than Seth 
and I brought home to John’s. Still we 
longed for something bigger, and told 
John that if he would help us set the forty- 
pound bear trap we would tend it. 

One bright morning we loaded up some 
fore-quarters and a few ribs of venison 
and started for the place where John 
caught his last bear. We had no trouble 
in finding the place, as the trees were 
gnawed and scratched, and at one place 
there was a hole under a big log. The log 
was partly chewed off and showed general 
hard usage. .This was where John shot 
the bear. Then he showed me where he 
shot from, and we both wished we had 
been there to see the wild play that had 
been acted. Then we moved on over the 
the ridge, down the almost perpendicular 
bank. of Trout Creek, and then into an 
American jungle. The trees and standing 
brush were as thick as they could be, and 
the fallen trees and tangled brush were 
matted beyond description. 

We found a good log and made it form 
one side of our V, and while Seth and I 
were fixing the other side John cut a clog 
and two levers. Then we put the meat in 
the small end of the V, attached the clog 
and pried one spring down, and while Seth 
and I held it John tied it with the picket 
rope. Then we pried the other spring 
down and the great jaws opened. The pan 
was soon set and the other spring loosened, 
and then vur spring bed, as John persisted 
in calling it, looked very comfortable, cov- 
ered with grass. We had hard work to re- 
sist the temptation to pick the red rasp- 
berries that were almost falling from the 
bushes close by, but John helped us out by 
saying that our expected guest might want 
them for an appetizer before starting for 
the square meal on the other side of our 
spring bed. About noon we left our trap 
and went home full of eager anticipation. 


We shot a pine marfen and a very pretty 


mountain badger on the way. 





On the first morning and the second our 
trap was undisturbed, but on the third 
Seth reported that he couldn’t see the clog, 
trap or even a bear. I very foolishly bet 
twenty-five cents that he was rattled, and 
even went so far as to say, ‘‘Ah, you 
heard a noise and ran—but you didn’t go 
within fifty yards of the trap.’”’ Anyway, 
I grabbed my Winchester, a loose butcher 
knife and half a dozen shells and we 
started for the trap with many wild visions 
before our eyes. When we had got to 
where we had set the ‘‘spring-bed” I re- 
pented, for we saw together that the great 
jaws of a No. 6 trap had closed on some- 
thing large enough to carry it away with a 
ten-foot log attached. We were then con- 
vinced that we had a ‘‘b’ar.”” We had no 
difficulty in trailing him—something like 
trailing a cable-track up Sixteenth street, 
the only trouble being that you were afraid 
you wouldn’t see the car in time to stop it 
or get out of the way. 

We trailed our game out of the brush 
and down to the bank of the creek where, 
in the soft sand, we saw his footprints for 
the first time. He had crossed the creek 
and then tried the open hill-side. We fol- 
lowed rapidly, hoping to get a shot in the 
open country, but were disappointed, for 
he led us back to the brush again, after 
framping down most of the grass on the 
hill, within thirty yards of where we 
trailed him out. We parted, Seth going 
above and I below, intending to go around 
on the edge and see if the bear had gone 
out, but we couldn’t get around without 
too big a circuit, and concluded to go 
straight through. 

In this brush there was no fallen timber, 
but the upper branches were tangled to- 
gether so that we had to crawl most of the 
way on hands and knees. We got down 
with rifles cocked, but Oh, my ! how quick 
we got up again, for within ten or twenty 
feet there was suddenly heard the most in- 
fernal noise ever made outside of a boiler 
shop. We got up and left. The rattle of 
that trap, the flying and snapping brush, 
mingled with an occasional grunt or growl, 
wasn't pleasant. At any rate, Seth and I 
mutually agreed that we didn’t want to be 
thrashed around that way, and sat down 
on the hill-side to wait for Bruin’s temper 
to settle. It took quite a while, too, but 
after a time he quieted down some and we 
commenced to reconnoiter. 

We were cautious for fear of starting 
him to wiping up the whole brush patch 
with that one little bear trap, but he 
didn’t start again, and by the time we had 
him located and our courage was screwed 
up to the sticking point we saw John come 
swinging, jumping and sliding down the 
steep bank. He was far above us, but 
how quick he got down! We hailed him 
and went in together—John first, I second 
and Seth third. We followed up the creek 
bank for about thirty yards to a turnin the 
creek grown up with brush. John parted 
the brush, up came his little 44-40 Win- 





chester and click went the hammer. I 
dropped on my knee at the right and Seth 
at the left, but Seth always was slow on 
the trigger, so my gun was first to speak 
and one shot was enough. The bullet 
went into the bear’s ear and made no ad- 
ditional holes in his head. John, in his 
rush to get at the bear, had forgotten to 
thrown a shell into the barrel of his rifle, 
although his magazine was full. It makes 
me shudder sometimes to think of what 
this might have cost us. 

A word for the bear. Although he died 
with hardly a kick, he was a good-sized 
cinnamon and had a good coat for that 
time of the year. The guesses on his 
weight were too numerous to mention. I 
remember the huge bumps and knots of 
muscle he had and that I thought then 
how useless it would be to try and kill 
him with a knife as we read about bears 
being killed in the books. A 45~—70-405 
is good enough for me. 

A few days later a letter came with bad 
news. ‘‘Come home. Don’t rush, but 
hurry just a little bit,” it said. Seth and 
I looked across the table at each other in 
the dim candle light and muttered, ‘‘Well, 
I guess we have got to go.’’ A few days 
afterward we packed up and started home 
with a promise to come again next year, 
and one from our hosts that they would 
come to see us the first thing when they 
came to Denver after their winter supply. 
Then came the good-byes and we were off. 
We returned by way of Dillon, stopping 
near there to fish a few days. Then came 
the long, monotonous drive down Platte 
Cafion. It was the same old cafion of the 
year before, and brought up many mem- 
ories as we traveled rapidly past the places 
where we had spent one vacation. We 
traveled fast, for by this it was time to get 
home ; and we got there in six weeks from 
the time of leaving with five deer, one 
bear and small game too numerous to men- 
tion which had in one way or another 
found its way into our locker. 

If you want any of Seth’s exploits with 
deer you will have to ask him fur them, 
for we always hunted deer separate. But, 
look out, you might have the same trouble 
that Ido when we get to talking of this 
trip and deer-hunting—that is, coming to 
the end. 


ae see site oe 

A NATIONAL park has been established 
at Pike’s Peak. It contains about 135,680 
acres and is sixteen miles square. Some 
claims have been filed in the prescribed 
area, but future filings will not be received. 
The main object of the park is to secure 
forever a good supply of pure water to 
Colorado Springs, but it also serves to 
preserve a region noted for fine scenery, 
and it will doubtless be for all time a 


charming out-door resort for the people. 
_——_ 


ONCE more it becomes necessary to beg 
our correspondents to write on one side of 
the paper only when preparing manu- 
scripts intended for publication, 


ee. 
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A BIG DAY’S WORK. 





Notes from a Minnesota Sportsman’s 
Diary.—Elk Galore. 


Written for Sports AFIELD. 


AYLIGHT saw me in the saddle and 

headed south-east. Snow had not 

arrived, and only by searching their 
general haunts and feeding grounds did I 
believe that I might find any big game. I 
had my little quart pot, some cold meat, 
bread and cheese, and enough coffee for 
two meals, in case snow fell and there was 
sufficient inducement to put in the night 
in a grass tent. Two miles of a jog 
brought me to a small pond and I heard 
strange sounds over the reeds that. sur- 
rounded it. Dropping the reins, I crept 
up on the lee side and spied two wolves at 
play or fighting. It took but a moment to 
tumble the first, and at the report No. 2 
leaped into the rushes and took over the 
open marsh, followed by bullet after bullet 
till the magazine of my rifle was empty. 
As I stood watching him I was amazed to 
see him roll over dead. Examination 
showed that one ball had gone clean 
through his lungs, and yet he showed no 
sign of being hurt. I tied the skins to the 
saddle and jogged on. 

I saw signs but no game for about four 
miles, when I almost rode onto a buck and 
doe searching for water at an old beaver 
dam. A few jumps and they stopped in a 
small bush to examine the intruder upon 
their domain. Their confidence in human- 
ity, or their own ability to use their legs, 
must have been sadly shaken. Old ‘‘ Black 
Bess’’ opened up and the doe sank out of 
sight instantly with a broken neck. Her 
lord trotted out, a most graceful picture, 
utterly careless of the fact that a loaded 
Winchester was within ten rods of him. 
His mate was missing and what cared he 
for aught else? Another shot, 
bounds and he had joined his mate. 

To say that I felt good would be putting 
it mildly. I was evidently ‘‘on the spot” 
and my lucky star was in the ascendant. 
As I was only about six miles from home, 
and it was not more than 10 o’clock, I 
concluded to put in the day, not caring 
whether I shot more. Putting the pony at 
a smart jog, I made my permanent camp, 
eighteen miles from home, by noon. I 
emptied the oats on the ground and left 
the ‘plug’ to enjoy himself while I 
boiled my pot. Another hour saw me 
traveling north, examining every bare 
patch of ground and taking general ob_ 
servations for future use. 

An old moose, which had evidently got 
my wind, crossed a small open about a 
mile ahead, but as he was in a hurry to 
keep an appointment I let him go in peace, 
promising to meet him later. As the day 
was wearing on, I decided to tuin home- 
ward, taking a westerly course for a while. 
I noticed elk signs getting plentiful in the 
more open country and suddenly came on 
a trail of a large band. It was very fresh. 


a few 





I hardly dared to hope for any more 
chances that day, but rode over to some 
small groves to take a look, and there I 
saw a pretty sight. 

In an open spot, surrounded by little 
groves, one elk had just got up and was 
stretching, and the heads of others were 
visible in the grass. In an instant I was 
off and making a sneak on them. I suc- 
ceeded in making the edge of the grove 
next the opening, and at my fist shot they 
all jumped to their feet. A second shot 
and one fell, but not till I had fired five 
shots did they make a move to run. I 
emptied my magazine and, running around 
the grove to watch if any wounded should 
leave the band, saw two lie down. These 
I left till I should take care of those al- 
ready killed. I found three dead, and as 
the sun was going down I ripped them up, 
tore out their insides, propped them open 
and started for the other two. The first 
was dead. The other started to run, but a 
long shot broke his back, when I finished 
cleaning them. 

I did not want coffee or anything else. 
I could have lived for forty-eight hours on 
the thought of that day’s sport. Here it 
was dark and I had nearly thirty miles to 
ride. I reached home at 11:30 p. m., cov- 
ered with gore and glory, after being in the 
saddle over sixteen hours and riding over 
fifty miles. When snow comes I shall in- 
terview some of those beauties again, but 
I never expect to repeat the luck of the day 
above described. ELK. 

Pelan, Minn. 

A Legal Obstacle. 

It is not impossible to have too much of 
a good thing. As we are informed by Mr. 
E. B. Sawyer, a prominent sportsman of 
Southwestern Colorado and one of the 
superintendents of irrigation of the Grand 
River District, it is desired by many resi- 
dents of Ouray, Montrose and other towns 
to stock the Uncompahgre and neighboring 
valleys with quail. To accomplish this 
purpose they wish to buy several hundred 
dozens of those beautiful birds, but find 
themselves confronted by the laws of Kan- 
sas, Nebraska and other States where quail 
breed most numerously which forbid the 
netting or shipping alive from their limits 
of the feathered treasures. Now, those 
laws have been framed with wise and pru- 
dent intent, but in the present instance 
they work harm through lacking certain 
provisions to cover emergencies like that 
which which embarrasses our Colorado 
friends. Those gentlemen would turn the 
birds loose in a locality well suited to 
their propagation, and would carefully 
protect them from harm and slaughter for 
a long term of years, at the end of which 
time the preserves would be bountifully 
stocked. . Will the authorities of our 
neighboring States please observe that it 
lies in their power, by parting with a few 
coveys, to largely increase the quail family 
in the West ; and, so observing, will they 
not consent to so advantageous a negotia- 
tion? 





Around Santa Fe. 
Special Correspondence. 

Any of the readers of SPoRTS AFIELD that 
are thinking of going to the mountains for 
a few weeks and can’t decide just where to 
pitch their tents can do no better than to 
come here. This is the best and cheapest 
place to outfit in all the Rocky Mountain 
region, and game and trout are found in 
abundance on every side. Besides that 
there is much that is interesting to see in 
Santa Fé and the surrounding pueblos. 

West of us a day’s ride, with burros, 
are the Jemez Mountains abounding in 
wild turkey, deer, bear and grouse, while 
the streams are full of trout. 

Fifteen miles north, at the foot of old 
Baldy, on the head of the Vera Cruz, is a 
delightful camp but little frequented. 
Twenty-five miles east is the head of the 
Pecos, a hunters’ and anglers’ paradise. 

Santa Fé has many historical buildings, 
the most noted of which is San Miguel 
church, erected three hundred and fifty 
years ago, which contains an old Spanish 
bell cast in 1354. 

The pueblos are of ever increasing in- 
terest to the visitor, being built of adobes 
and sometimes four stories in height, the 
entrance being on the roof and reached by 
means of ladders:on the outside. 

Burros for packing purposes can be had 
for about five dollars per head. When 
through with them they can be disposed of 
nearly at cost. Indian guides can be had 
for one dollar per day and when the camp- 
ing place is reached they can be discharged. 
No good fishing tackle can be bought here, 
which is evidence that the residents do but 
little in that line and accounts for the plen- 
tifulness of fish. 

I would be glad to answer any letters of 
inquiry addressed to me and assist parties 
coming here to purchase burros, hire 
guides, etc., and if they insisted I might 
go along with them, for you know if I have 
a weakness it’s in that direction. 

Santa Fe, N. M. F. T. WEBBER. 


[Mr. Webber sends a list of the names 
of pueblos in New Mexico which will af- 
ford the tourist and antiquarian opportuni- 
ty to indulge their curiosity. It is rather 
long to print but the pueblos can be reached 
by the Atlantic and Pacific, Rio Grande 
and Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé rail- 
roads. Many of them are near Santa Fé. 
—Ep. ] 


: atille eca neces 
ONE of the best shooting territories in 
the country east of the Rocky Mountains 
is found in and near the Okifinokee Swamp, 
which covers a large area in Charlton, 
Ware and Clinch counties, Ga., and Baker 
county, Fla. It includes numerous lakes, 
the haunt of wild fowl, and forests of tim- 
ber, the abode of large and small game in 
great profusion. 
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WILD fowl are breeding in large num- 
bers on the marsh lands below Alamosa, 
Colo., in the San Luis Valley—a section 
where Denver gunners are wont to con- 
gregate each fall. 
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Why Did it Burst? 
Editor Sports Afield: “Shaesiestiaah 

Anent the inexhaustible subject of nitro 
powders, I want to relaté a ‘little circum- 
stance which happened to a member of the 
Glenwood Springs club last spring, while 
duck ‘shooting in the San Luis Valley. 
This gentleman’s hundred-dollar Parker 
gun burst about eight inches from the 
muzzle while shooting three drams of 
Schultze powder. He was shooting at 
high-flying birds and held his left hand 
well down on the gun, but had he fired at 
a low-flying bird with his left arm well ex- 
tended, as is the custom of nearly all shoot- 
ers, he would doubtless have been maimed 
for life. 

I have used nitro-powder with varying 
results for the past five or six years, but 
since the above occurrence have returned 
to the old reliable black powder, preferring 
the smoke and dirt rather than the fear of 
losing an arra or head by the use of nitro- 
compound. I presume our friends, the 
Schultze men, will gladly explain how 
such an accident as I have described might 
happen to any one with any powder, and 
I will gladly surrender the floor to them 
for that purpose. J. H. SHUCKHART. 

Carbondale, Colo. 
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GAME NOTES. 


MINNESOTA’S new State park is about to 
be accurately surveyed. It embraces Itas- 
ca lake and a large number of smaller lakes 
and has a total area of nearly 17,000 acres. 
State officers have control of the park and 
no game will be allowed to be killed with- 
in its limits. 

WEEK before last, the bodies of fourteen 
elk floated down the Grey Bull River past 
Meeteetse post-office in Fremont County, 
Wyo.—the animals having been drowned 
in the whirlpool or vortex near the head of 
that stream, in which a family of im- 
migrants was drowned a few years ago. 

WAHILE riding in the hills near his ranch 
in the vicinity of Ouray, Colo., several 
weeks ago, Dave Day of the Solid Muldoon, 
ran across a man who had just shot a deer. 
On Mr. Day’s explaining the law and 
threatening to report him to the district 
game warden, the fellow was greatly agi- 
tated—pleading in extenuation his own ig- 
norance of the law and the fact that the 
animal was a buck and promising to never 
again violate the game statutes, 

It is distinctly forbidden by the fish and 
game laws to throw sawdust into trout 
streams. A complaint has been lodged in 
this office that certain persons in Jefferson 
County violate these laws by allowing saw- 
dust to pollute the waters of Copp and 
Turkey creeks to the extent of driving 
trout out of those streams and depriving 
ranchmen and fishermen of the privilege of 
catching the fish. This must be stopped at 
once. We call upon the warden in whose 
district this offense is committed to pro- 
ceed against the offenders without loss of 
time, and we have no doubt that, his at- 
tention having been called to the matter, 
the nuisance will be abated. Of all out- 
rages there is, perhaps, the least reason for 
that of ruining trout streams with sawdust. 








THE SNOW GOOSE. 





BY JAMES FULLERTON. 
Written for Sports AFIELD. 

HE snow goose, locally known as 
Arctic goose, white brant, wavey, 
etc., is a bird that most hunters con- 

sider gives poor sport, for the reason that in 
the fall they do not decoy well ; consequent- 
ly, large bags are made more by chance 
than by any exhibition of skill. I say ‘‘in 
the fall,’’ because, since the early 70’s, I 
have systematically hunted them in the 
spring in Manitoba, where they are the 
only exception to the law against spring 
shooting, and I have found that under pro- 
per conditions they are easier to call, and 
décoy better, than any other goose. 

Their habits of nesting seem to be sur- 
rounded with a good deal of mystery, so 
the following description, given me by the 
late William Drever of Winnipeg, who 
spent the greater part of his life in the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s service at York 
Factory, on the shores of Hudson’s Bay, 
will no doubt be interesting to sportsmen 
in general and naturalists in particular. 
We are able to trace these birds in their 
northern migration as far as Manitoba, 
where they arrive about the last week in 
April and remain to feed on the young 
grass, and since the country has been set- 
tled up, the newly-sown grain fields, until 
the 18th of May. Occasionally a few flocks 
will leave before that date, but it is doubt- 
ful if they go the entire journey. After 
that date the first favorable wind will see 
every flock, high in air, following the 
“Milky Way’’ to their nesting ground. 
An early season and favorable winds may 
start them a few days sooner, though it is 
oftener later, but never later than the 24th. 
Having seen them bound for the North, I 
will give Mr. Drever’s description of their 
arrival in Hudson’s Bay. 

He says: ‘All is bustle and excitement 
among Indians and whites when the first 
flock is seen, and the clerks in the fort are 
kept busy measuring out powder and shot, 
which is sold for wavies, which are to be 
brought in later. We have all heard of 
the great profits of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, but they are easily accounted for, if 
their other trades were made on the same 
basis as this one. They only asked fifty 
wavies for a pint of powder and three 
pounds of shot. The wavies were plucked 





by squaws, the feathers sent to England 
and the meat salted in barrels, to be traded 
back to the Indians, at fifty cents each, the 
following winter. The wavies were so 
plentiful that the Indians had all they 
could use and quantities to dry, after pay- 
ing their fifty for the ammunition. 

‘** When the main body arrived the air was 
filled with living clouds and the noise was 
simply deafening. A few days afterward 
all this was over.. The wavies had settled 
down to business on an island in the Bay 
which floats yet is anchored, rising and 


. falling with the tide or waves and almost 


inaccessible to man or beast, though a few 
eggs are taken from it by the Indians in 
canoes. The company allows no shooting 
during the incubation season. In October 
or the latter part of September the geese re- 
turn with their young and in some years 
large numbers are killed. Other seasons 
they seem to have pressing appointments 
and fly all night to keep them. 

‘The floating island where they hatch is 
literally covered and looks like an immense 
snow bank with their white backs showing 
over the tops of the nests. There are, no 
doubt, other places farther north, probably 
of a similar nature, where some of the mil- 
lions we see flying northward annually go 
to comply with Nature’s procreative laws.’’ 

I have not tried decoys in the fall on 
these birds, nor yet on grain fields in the 
spring, but in a large marsh where I pur- 
posely burnt a strip of grass when it was 
so wet that the fire would only run before 
the wind, in the fall I have had some fine 
sport. The young grass, starting early on 
the moist ground, was a great attraction, 
and being in the immediate vicinity of 
small ponds where there was gravel added 
another attraction to it asa hunting ground. 
The decoys we used (I had an experienced 
old half-breed with me, one of the finest 
specimens of manhood I ever met—the very 
soul of honor and the truest of friends) 
were pieces of newspapers tied round a 
stick and stuck in the ground, until we had 
kfiled enough to use nature’s decoys which, 
by the way, are not usually attractive when 
set up by a novice. 

A few calls—‘‘quoh, quoh’’ at regular 
intervals, for only one old gander calls when 
a flock is sitting—and as they approach the 
“*kuk, kuk, kuk,’”’ rapidly given, as birds 
give it before alighting and also when chat- 
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tering, will rarely fail to make a flock 
swing in. The decoys should always be 
placed from fifty to seventy-five yards to’ 
windward as these geese, like many others, 
make a long sweeping turn and come in to 
the decoys against the wind. When the 
conditions are not just right they are very 
shy and will see a buggy or tent a mile 
away. The least move and the hunter 
hears that warning note, when, if he does 
not shoot quickly, he’ll not have another 
chance at that flock. These birds fly slow- 
ly and a good shot at Canada geese is rarely 
good at snow geese on account of the ac- 
quired habit of aiming too far ahead. 

While by no means an advocate of spring 
shooting I believe that snow geese should 
always be excepted from the law. They 
cause immense destruction to crops in 
Northern Minnesota and Manitoba in the 
spring, and are equally as mischievous in 
California in winter. If not shot in the 
spring the chance may not be had in the 
fall as they as often pass by. 

bk accel alae 
A Pet Osprey. 


Editor Sports Afield : 
One day in April, 1883, as I was rowing 


on Lake Mohegan with a friend, I saw a . 


fish hawk in a tall chestnut tree eating his 
afternoon meal. We determined to secure 
the bird, if possible, and my companion 
landed with a ten-bore shot gun and suc- 
ceeded in getting to within sixty yards of 
the tree, when the hawk left his perch. A 
charge of shot was sent after him and he 
fell, wing-tipped. We carried him home 
and not only did he recover from his wound, 
but he also accepted the trials of captivity 
with a grace which astonished us. A pole 
was rigged for his perch, and a long cord 
attached to his leg and made fast to the 
perch gave him liberty to exercise his wings, 
but restrained him from wandering too far 
away. He took fish from my hand in three 
days after being captured, never offering to 
bite or claw me, and always seizing the 
prey by its head. He usually pierced the 
eye with his bill and stripped off the flesh 
toward the tail. I used to take him on 
boating trips with me and thi» he enjoyed, 
but not so much as bathing. He becamea 
great pet with all of us, but, sad to relate, 
he fell from his perch one night and, catch- 
ing in his string in such a way that he 
could not extricate himself, a rush of blood 
to the head followed and he was found 
dead in the morning. He measured five 
feet eleven inches, spread of wing, and his 
mate which we killed, measured six feet 
one inch. 

Allow me to advise you, fellow-sports- 
men, not to shoot fish hawks except for 
scientific purposes. They are harmless, for 
the quantity of fish which they catch is 
very small. Watch one with a field glass 
as he fishes in some quiet pond, and see if 
I am not right. Farmers sometimes im- 
agine that fish hawks carry away poultry, 
but this is a mistake. 

FRANK D. BILLINGS. 

New York, N. Y. 
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A Shattered Idol. 
“By & mousing ow! hawked at and killed.” 





A very small pin-hole will let the air 
out of a very large bladder ; and a heart- 
less ,piece of boyish sarcasm, I notice, is 
enough to annihilate a whole bosomfal of 
poetical inspiration. 

For instance, the other evening I wrote 
the first stanza of an intended poem on 
“The Rocky Mountain Eagle,’’ leaving 
the manuscript on my table until such 
time as I might have leisure to complete it. 
My ten-year-old boy read what I had 
written, and added observations of his 
own that effectually killed the piece. 

I had penned :— 

Iam king! I am king of the forest and sky! 
A crag that is draped with the clouds is my 
throne. 
I scan the dwarfed earth from my eyrie high, 

And rule undisputed, unchallenged, alone. 

Far above where the rugged pine clings to the 
steep; 

Above where the cataract lashes the stream, 

I circle the peaks, o’er the chasms I sweep, 
And frighten the wilds with my startling 
scream. 
To which Johnny added: ‘“ Yes, but you 
tuck your tail and hunt your hole when 
the bee-bird gets a whack at you.”’ 

The poem will never be finished, as far 
as I am concerned. If the weans and 
sucklings of Colorado look at the eagle in 
that light, Iam not going to apostrophize 
him. DAN DE FOE. 

Glenwood Springs, Colo. 
ee 

Concerning Elk Horns. 
Editor Sports Afield : 

There are varied opinions as to when elk 
shed their horns, and I have heard it stated 
on good authority that they never shed 
them later than the middle of January or 
the beginning of February. Now, on the 
first of March last I was in the woods about 
twenty miles north of here and cameacross 
some fresh elk sign. There was over a foot 
of snow on the ground at the time and ap- 
pearances indicated that the elk had been 
yarded on that ridge for some time. I no- 
ticed also that several small hemlocks from 
four to eight feet high were denuded of 
their branches and bark. It was fresh work 
as the green bran on the snow proved. The 
trees showed signs of having been divested 
of their branches in a savage manner and 
not by the gentle chafing of elk or deer 
when rubbing off the velvet. I followed 
in their wake for about two hours to satisfy 
my curiosity and actually to see the horns 
on the elk so as to make assurance doubly 
sure, and was rewarded at the expiration 
of that time by seeing a fine five-point bull 
—as nearly as I could judge from a distance 
of about twenty yards. He had treated 
many trees in the manner described during 
the time I was following him. 

Hoquiam, Wash. HENRY Dooxk. 
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BEFORE painting a mounted fish be sure 
that it is perfectly dry. Otherwise your 
labor will be thrown away. 





This Settles It. 
Editor Sports Afield: 

I want to tell you (and hear the buzz it 
will make) that cow birds do make nests, 
do lay five eggs and do raise their own 
young. I can prove it beyond all shadow 
of a doubt. My youngsters have found 
three or four nests and I have seen the 
whole performance and can furnish bird, 
nest, eggs and young. . 

We have a curiosity in theshape of three 
pet moose, two bulls and acow. They fol- 
low me like dogs and it is most interesting 
to watch them browsing and acting in all 
ways like wild animals, except when I feed 
them with milk. The bulls will make a 
fine team and can be taught a great many 
things. JAMES FULLERTON. 

Pelan, Minn. 


_— 
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The Fretful Porcupine. 
Editor Sports Afield : 

Ina late number of Forest and Stream a 
correspondent writes that porcupines, on 
being attacked, curl themselves into balls 
in order to protect their tender noses. 
Now, there are great numbers of porcu- 
pines ’round here and I make it a point to 
kill them on sight, because they destroy 
almost any thing they can get their teeth 
into. Once they secure entrance to a cabin 
or camp, it is good-by to food and many 
other things that can ill be spared. I never 
saw one curl up into a ball on being 
struck, but have known them to run away 
as fast as their clumsy legs could take 
them, or, failing in that, they erect their 
quills and back up toward the assailant, 
evidently aware that that mode of defense 
is the safest. Woe be to the creature that 
seizes a porcupine in its jaws! The quills 
are easily detached and remain sticking in 
the imprudent animal’s lips, tongue, etc., . 
by the dozen. A dog of mine killed a por- 
cupine and I spent an hour pulling quills 
out of my pet with a pair of pincers. 

Routt Co., Colo. RANCHER. 

niin ari Non acaral 
Landseer Outdone. 





We've all heard of the man who caught 
cold by imprudently sitting without his 
overcoat near a superb picture of a snow- 
storm, but the following from the American 
Field will hereafter be given first place: 
‘* En passant, an interesting circumstance 
happened in connection with a visit by Mr. 
Osthaus to Mr. Frost’s photograph gallery, 
in which was Mr. Osthaus’ large painting 
of Toledo Blade and Cincinnatus standing 
on the floor in the operating room. Going 
into the latter room, Mr. Frost was holding 
Daisy’s chain and looking her over, when 
suddenly her eye caught sight of the paint- 
ing and she wheeled around and backed 
the portraits of the two dogs asstanchly as 
if in actual work in the field. Daisy’s 
Hope is owned by Mr. W. W. Titus, West 
Point, Miss.’ , 

Wonder what ‘‘ Dogwhip’’ will think 
of Mr. Osthaus as a painter of dogs, after 
this? 
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AROUND THE CIRCLE. 





PART I. 
Traveling Correspondence. 
N the fourteenth of last month I re- 
Q) ceived marching orders from Sports 
AFIELD to be in attendance at the 
annual meet of the Ouray Gun Club, which 
had been booked for the week immediately 
following. 

Leaving Denver in the evening, it was a 
pleasure to meet on the train a well-known 
Colorado sportsman in the person of Mr. 
D. C. Beaman, formerly of Western Colo- 
yado but now of Denver, whose occasional 
contributions to the sportsman press are 
everywhere read with interest. 

I had intended getting up at 4 the fol- 
lowing morning to take in the widely 
famous scenery of the ascent of Marshall 
Pass; but my plans ‘“‘ganged aglee’’ and 
when I finally awoke at 6 o’clock, it was to 
find our indefatigable engine at a stand-still 
and puffing tranquilly. We werein agreat 
snow-shed at the summit. From the pass 
to Gunnison there are many stretches of 
beautiful mountain scenery, though nothing 
of a really sublime order until shortly after 
leaving Sapinero, when we enter the Black 
Cafion of the Gunnison and wind slowly 
forward through one grand succession of 
weirdly novel, awe-inspiring views for a 
half-hour or more. Previous to entering 
the cafion, an observation car is attached to 
each train, and I can state here for the in- 
information of the Denver & Rio Grande 
officials that this bit of considerate thought- 
fulness is heartily appreciated by the trav- 
eling public. In fact, one young lady in 
our party pronounced them “‘daisies’’ for 
having done so. As-‘she was very pretty, 
the rest of us decided ‘“‘to let it go at 
that.”” During all the forenoon we are in 
close communion with the mighty Gunni- 
son—which seems to be in mad haste to 
join its big brother the Grand—and, though 
its waters are a trifle high and roily, it 1s 
easy to see that the genus Angler is very 
much abroad in the land. The engine 
stops for a short breathing spell at Cimar- 
ron, previous to making its steep climb 
over Cerro Summit, and here the reports of 
the fishing to be had near at hand are ex- 
ceptionally good. The summit passed, we 
roll swiftly onward through the fertile Val- 
ley of the Uncompahgre into Montrose. 

Montrose is a thriving city—being the 
principal supply-point for a large sweep of 
agricultural country. Thissectionof Colo- 
rado, together with the Grand Junction 
region further west, is famed for its fine 
fruit. Prominent among the sportsmen of 
Montrose are: G. W. Booker, Judge 
Agard, Jeff Heard and his partner Mr. 
Tom Mostyn, Sheriff Payne, E. J. Braund, 
T. M. McKee, E. B. Sawyer, Ira G. Sharp, 
Gus Schlapp, Gunsmith Sydenham, City 
Engineer Sawyer, County Clerk Killion, 
and those two genial enthusiasts W. H. 
Craine and Bob Crawford. 

A two-hours’ run from Montrose—the 
train climbing a stiff up-grade the last 





seven or eight miles—and Ouray the Beau- 
tiful is reached. The fact that this word 
beautiful is applied hap-hazard to ever so 
many places not worthy of it, does but the 
more emphasize, to my mind, Ouray’s well- 
deserved right and title thereto. Like the 
heroine in some novels, Ouray is not only 
beautiful but very rich as well—having a 
prior claim to the output of such silver pro- 
ducers as the Yankee Girl, Guston, Robin- 
son, American Belle (silver and copper), 
Virginius, Yankee Boy, Humboldt, Sara- 
toga, Belle of the West, Calliope, Mickey 
Breen, Happy Jack, Hudson, Paymaster, 
Genessee-Vanderbilt and a dozen other 
dividend-paying mines—to say nothing of 
such gold-bearing properties as the Ameri- 
can Nettie, Stenographer, Bright Diamond, 
Sky-Rocket, Gray Eagle and the Memphis 
Group. From a week’s sojourn in Ouray 
and vicinity I saw more than enough to 
convince me that its volume of business 
annually must be a very large one. I 
noticed also (and the same holds good 
all through the mountains) that only 
the best of the kind is desired in 
merchandise—the people seeming with 
one accord to have a rooted contempt 
for the cheap and nasty in manufac- 
tured articles. Again, these mountains 
seem to breathe a liberal spirit. No one 
seems to want any one to sell goods for 
nothing ; and, furthermore, it is quite cer- 
tain that no one does. Then, too, relations 
of the friendliest character between em- 
ployers and employés seem to be the well- 
nigh universal rule. Though a mining 
camp, with all that makes such a town a 
typical one of its kind, there are a great 
many pleasant homes in Ouray and the 
lover of good society will never be at a loss 
for the recreation which assemblages of 
the pleasantest kind afford. Hops are 
quite frequently held at the Hotel Beau- 
mont and are always delightful affairs— 
the costumes of many of the ladies being 
as lovely as art can make them. ButI am 
digressing. Ouray has a large, prosperous, 
progressive gun club; but as the names of 
many of her leading sportsmen figure in 
the trap-shooting columns of this issue, all 
the writer can do at present is to pass them 
by with a nod of friendliest appreciation. 

Wishing to visit other sections of the 
district poetically known as the Silvery San 
Juan, I took the stage bright and early one 
Monday morning for Ironton, going over 
the famous Otto Mears Toll Road. Toone 
unaccustomed to it, there is a spice of dan- 
ger mixed with the novelty and genuine 
scenic grandeur of this ride. For miles 
the stage rolls along a narrow shelf that 
has been cut out of the solid perpendicular 
wall of the mountain. Ata hundred turns 
of the road you can look down, down, down 
into a dizzy, abyssmal emptiness that al- 
most causes you to feel as though you were 
crossing some mighty chasm on an insecure, 
rickety foot-bridge. You say to yourself 
how foolish such thoughts are, and, closing 
your eyes a few seconds, look again. The 
great pine-clothed hillsides bask luxuri- 





antly in the warm sunlight ; you hear the 
driver telling of a recent rich strike which 
he points out across the deep cafion ; the 
liquid music of a feathered vocalist and his 
mate is heard ; and the erstwhile terror- 
inspiring chasm resolves itself into merely 
a very deep cleft with a string of now placid 
silver and anon madly churned foam show- 
ing in its most hidden recesses. Sometimes 
these mountain streams would disappear 
with strenuous, smothered remonstrances 
under some great snow-slide which had 
swept down the maintain side. Indeed, a 
few miles beyond the justly famous Bear 
Creek Falls—one of Nature’s grandest pan- 
oramas—we made a closer acquaintance 
with one of these same snow-slides than we 
had at first anticipated. This was the 
great Snow Tunnel, which had been cut 
through an immense snow-bank, made by 
one of last year’s slides, precisely as though 
it were a rock formation. The snow was 
packed as hard as adamant all through 
and it was interesting to notice how relent- 
lessly the slide had swept the biggest pine 
trees along in its course as though they had 
been so many matches. 

Ironton, the terminus of the stage route, 
is reached by 10 0’clock, and here we find 
the diminutive train of the Silverton Rail- 
way waiting to take our party to the city 
of the same name. A half-hour’s ride from 
Ironton—the road twisting like a veritable 
corkscrew up, over and around the steep 
hillsides—.and the booming mining town of 
Red Mountain is reached. This entire dis- 
trict is a surprisingly rich one and good 
mines abound on all sides. I spent a day 
here in the interests of the paper—meeting 
a world of pleasant people. And these 
last words, while meant to be complimen- 
tary, have not the slightest flavor of flat- 
tery. In such places as Red ‘Mountain, 
clothes ‘‘don’t goformuch.’’ ‘*‘The man’s® 
the gold.”” You will be introduced to a 
canvas-clad workman, dirt-grimed possi- 
bly. He may be a superintendent, a ma- 
chinist or plain miner. You shake hands 
with him, and, ‘‘ere one with moderate 
haste could count a hundred,’ your first 
intuitions are solidly confirmed. He is a 
gentleman. Should it be your good for- 
tune to come to know him better, the 
chances are largely in favor of your discov- 
ering him to a man of wide attain- 
ments, well read, mayhap a good linguist. 

A few hours’ ride through a beautiful 
country—well wooded and abounding in 
many moist-looking, green-carpeted, park- 
like vistas, very suggestive of deer (which 
are said to be plentiful)—and the city of 
Silverton is reached. The town, lies in 
the center of a pleasant plateau through 
which the Animas River rushes southward 
at a merry rate. It is walled in by a series 
of lofty, eye-resting mountains which, 
however, keep at a more respectful dis- 
tance than do the imposing peaks that 
encircle Ouray—so that Silverton has an 
ample stock of elbow-room to spread out 
in when the rapidly-increasing prosperity 
of this region shall compel it to expand far 
beyond its present limits. 

My route took me ‘‘around the circle,’’ 
as railway parlance has it, and I shall not 
exhaust the readers’s patience at one sit- 
ting, but rather postpone describing the 
remaining arc of the circle until the next 
issue of SPORTS AFIELD. C. K. 
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TRAP-SHOOTING is gaining in popular 
favor, as isshown by the fact that pigeon 
matches were features of many Fourth of 
July celebration programs. Clay birds are 
preferred to live birds now, and that isa 
good thing. 

WELL, yes, there has been some warm 
weather lately but, taking it all together, 
the summer has thus far been very com- 
fortable. Avoid iced drinks and don’t 
worry, and you will pull through in good 
style. 











Routt Country, in this State, appears to 
be a favorite field for illegal hunting. The 
county is very large and but thinly settled, 
so skin-hunters and game-butchers have a 
comparatively easy time of it. The peo- 
ple of Routt ought to lead a willing hand to 
the authorities in the effort to protect game. 


TEXAS may be a trifle wild in spots, but 
the San Antonio court which recently sen- 
tenced a negro to two years in jail for steal- 
ing a pointer dog has no flavor of pristine 
freshness about it. Why is it, any way, 
that law so often denies the right of pro- 
perty in a dog? Isn’t a hundred-dollar dog 
as much property as a forty-dollar cow ? 


Hieu water has been the rule all over 
the country this year, and it has caused no 
small loss of property. Fishermen object 
to it because it interferes with their fav- 
orite sport, but that is a small matter com- 
pared with the losses of some farmers living 
along the Missouri, whose farms have been 
transferred across the stream by the va- 
garies of that unreliable river. 


Ir is quite within the power of the an- 
glers’ fraternity to makethe angling exhibit 
at the Columbian Exposition more compre- 
hensive and interesting than any ever held. 
Anything and everything appropriate, 
whether because of novelty, beauty, sin- 
gularity, ugliness or any other attribute, is 
desired for exhibition. Space will be given 
to it and care taken that it be restored to 
its owner. It will also be catalogued with 
its exhibitor’s name. Those who wish to 
lend a helping hand, or obtain further par- 
ticulars, should address Dr. J. A. Henshall, 
U. 8. Fish Commission, Washington, D. C. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, one of the loveliest 
cities of Colorado, is making good its claim 
to a place in the front rank of America’s 





resorts for health and pleasure seekers. To 
its other attractions has been added Broad- 
moor as a pleasure ground. This beauti- 
ful spot is situated at the foot of Cheyenne 
Mountain and commands views of grand 
scenery, but to further please visitors, an 
artificial lake has been made within the 
grounds, out-door games of all kinds are 
provided for those who lean toward athletics, 
while for the more quietly disposed there 
are promenades and resting places. Inthe 
casino, a large, handsome building, are a 
restaurant, billiard room, parlors, reading 
rooms, etc., all elegantly furnished. A 
corps of trained servants waits upon the 
guests. The Hungarian band, now famous 
in the neighborhood, will give concerts 
daily. This important addition to Colo- 
rado Springs’ charm was designed and 
brought to completion by Count James 
Pourtales, one of the best known residents 
of that city, who is president of the Broad- 
moor company. To him, chiefly, isdue the 
credit of providing so fine a resort. 
Sires taleling craic: 


TWO LIVES. 


Heroism is restricted to no single class 
of society, and to neither sex. On the 24th 
of June last, Frederick Brokaw plunged 
into the surf at Elberon, N. J., to save the 
life of a servant girl who had lost her foot- 
ing amid the breakers. He was drowned. 
Three days later Miss Lizzie Allen rescued 
two young children from a burning dwell- 
ing in Manitou, Colo., at the risk of her 
life, and then, braving the flames once 
more to save valuable property, was 
burned to death. Brokaw was the idolized 
son of rich parents ; he had just graduated 
from Princeton College with honor; he 
was an athlete and possessed of extraordin- 
ary physical strength ; just beginning life, 
with every advantage that can be found in 
wealth, education and powerful friends, 
success lay with nearly absolute certainty 
in his grasp. Forgetful of self, he staked 
his future to save a woman who was to 
him only a fellow-creature in peril—and 
lost. Lizzie Allen was a domestic servant 
faithfully playing the role in life which 
had been allotted to her, and, strong in de- 
votion to her employer, she gave up all she 
had to give—her life. Chivalry, so-called, 
of the olden time no longer exists, but true 
heroism lasts for ever. Nobler, far nobler, 
are deeds like the above than such as used 
to be performed by fierce knights clad in 
mail, whose hearts were inflamed by jeal- 
ous hate or animated by craving for ap- 
plause at the hands of countless spectators. 
Heroes and heroines appear on the stage in 
every scene of the great drama of life, nor 
can honor be denied them because their 
valor was proved without the ‘‘ pomp and 
circumstance’’ of martial combat. Writ 
in flaming letters on history’s immortal 
roll of honor are the names of many brave 
men and women, and with these, students, 


* the world over, are familiar ; but not less 


worthy of places on the banner of fame are 
the names of Frederick Brokaw and Lizzie 
Allen. 





SOME NEW BOOKS. 





TAXIDERMY AND ZOOLOGICAL COLLECT- 
ING. By.William T. Hornaday. Illus- 
trated. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 1891. 

This is the finest work of the kind that 
has ever been laid before us for review. A 
serious fault of the ordinary ‘‘manual’’ is 
a lack of particularity and a wealth of 
glittering generalities of no particular 
value. It is useful in a degree, but falls 
far short of completeness. Mr. Hornaday’s 
admirable work is not open to these 
charges, for he is so explicit as to leave 
scarcely any thing to be desired. So many 
of the readers of SPORTS AFIELD are inter- 
ested in matters of which the book treats, 
that a more than usually extended notice 
of it is entirely justifiable. It is quite a 
large volume of 360 pages, thus having 
space to do justice to its many topics ; but, 
in addition to this, the author understands 
his subject and knows how to impart his 
knowledge to others. His style is clear 
and entertaining, and it has a flavor of 
good-natured satire strong enough to in- 
dicate that he enjoys the courage of his 
convictions. Reading the book is not un- 
like attending a class of instruction presi- 
ded over by some highly esteemed teacher. 
No intelligent person interested even slight- 
ly in zoology can scan its pages without 
deriving much benefit and enjoyment. 
Mr. Hornaday is evidently a thorough 
workman and earnestly advises others to 
follow in the same path. Not content with 
general suggestions as to character and 
quality of outfit, he gives names and 
descriptions of tools and implements, to- 
gether with instructions for skinning and 
mounting large and small birds, mammals, 
reptiles, fish and marine invertebrates. He 
also tells how to collect as a collector 
should to obtain the best results ; and how 
to make ornamental groups of taxidermy, 
prepare skeletons and do many other 
things dear to the taxidermist’s heart. All 
this instruction is offered with a profusion 
of detail which is eminently satisfying 
without being at all tiresome, and is, more- 
over, entirely devoid of mystifying tech- 
nical and scientific terms. Suggestions 
there are, and reasons in plenty why work 
should be done just so; and anecdotes are 
told to give strength to the advice offered. 
The numerous illustrations also help to ex- 
plain the author’s teachings if, perchance, 
any one fail to comprehend the lucid word 
directions. By way of finale there are, ap- 
propriately, several chapters on ‘‘ The Col- 
lection and Preservation of Insects,’’ by 
W. J. Holland, Ph. D. These treat of 
classification, eggs and larve, breeding 
and rearing, collecting imagoes, prepara- 
tion, care and display, etc., etc. Entomol- 
ogists will find a perusal of these chapters 
profitable. They give much sensible and 
practicable advice, and the illustrations of 
various paraphernalia needed by collectors 
will materially aid novices and amateurs. 
The Messrs, Scribner deserve a word of 
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praise for their work in preparing the 
volume. It is very handsomely bound 
and is printed on heavy paper with clear 
type. The illustrations are excellent. 
[Price $2.50. To be had at the office of 
Sports AFIELD by remitting price. ] 


A WoMAn’s THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 
By Miss Mulock. T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers. Philadelphia. 


This is another volume of Peterson’s 25- 
cent series. It is not new, but is not less 
worth reading for that reason. Miss Mu- 
lock is well enough known to have count- 
less admirers and this work of hers contains 
many excellent suggestions. Men will find 
it profitable reading as well as women. 


VotumME II. of the “Outing Weekly 
Tennis Record” was begun last month. 
This is the official organ and bulletin of 
the United States National Lawn Tennis 
Association and it bears the indorsement of 
Charles E. Stickney, secretary of that or- 
ganization. It contains a great deal of in- 
formation such as interests tennis players, 
and any one fond of the game will enjoy 
reading the little work. To the enthusiast 
it is well-nigh indispensable, so much 
official news do its contents include. 


WE have received another volume of Pe- 
terson’s new 25-cent series. It is called 
‘*His Heart’s Delight,’”? by Lady Maude 
Rutledge. The story deals mainly with 
the upper ten of Washington society and 
will please many who want a bit of light 
reading for the warm weather. This series 
includes a great variety of fiction. We 
have also received ‘‘Bertha’s Baby,’’ 
‘*Woman’s Thoughts on Woman,” by 
Miss Mulock, and ‘‘ Xenie’s Inheritance,”’ 
by Henry Greville. All of the same 
series. 


‘* THE Base Ball Percentage Tables”’ is 
the title of a little book issued by the Chic- 
ago Daily News. It contains over 8,000 per- 
centages, and should prove popular among 
the enthusiasts of the national game. Its 
price is 10 cents and it is to be had of the 
Chicago Daily News. 

bE IE aed 
Friend Freund’s Fire. 

Our esteemed friend George Freund of 
Durango, Colo., has suffered a grievous loss 
by fire. His ‘Colorado Armory” was 
well stocked with fine fire-arms and there 
was a quantity of jewelry there, too, so 
the flames had valuable food to feed on. 
Mr. Freund’s loss was some $20,000, with 
insurance of only one-half, but he is not 
crushed yet. In a private letter he de- 
plores the fact that many suppose him un- 
able on account of the fire to fill orders for 
goods. This is not at all thecase. He is 
still in bnsiness and as able and willing to 
fill orders as ever. Any one wanting the 
famous ‘‘ Hunter’s sights,’’? guns, ammuni- 
tion or any other sportsmen’s goods has 
only to address George Freund and he will 
be well suited. 





THERE is good hunting in the Pan Handle 
of Texas, along the Fort Worth division of 
the Union Pacific Railway. It is reported 
that chickens will be plentiful there the 
coming season. 


ONE of our correspondents refers in this 
issue to the greediness of bluefish. This 
recalls the fact that these fish, on being 
cleaned for market, are often found to be 
gorged with smaller fish—eels and other 
delicacies suited to their palate in surpris- 
ing quantities. A mass of undigested food 
weighing several pounds is frequently 
taken from a single fish ; and, in one in- 
stance that came under our notice, a leaden 
‘“‘squid’’ was found in the stomach of one. 
The fish had been hooked, but escaped by 
the breaking of the line. Unable to eject 
the seuid, it lay quiescent in his interior 
for several months, apparently, for when 
the fish was at last captured and cut open 
this singular encumbrance had the appear- 
ance of having been long buried in its 
stomach. The squid weighed more than a 
quarter of a pound, and must have been 
most inconvenient ballast for a creature as 
fond of rapid movement as the average 
bluefish is. 


EDWARD ATKINSON, the statistician, is 
reported to have said that American men 
are ‘gradually increasing in size and 
strength. Particularly since the civil war 
have they grown larger and stronger. New 
Englanders average 5 feet 8} inches in 
height ; Southerners, 5 feet 10 inches. 
These figures may be taken as evidence 
of the value of athletic sports, for to such 
sports is certainly due the improvement in 
physique of our men. This conclusion is 
natural enough when it is remembered 
how rapidly athletic sports have advanced 
in public favor during the last ten or fif- 
teen years. Before the war they may be 
said to have been scarcely known, and now 
there are few American youths that do not 
take an‘active interest in base ball, shoot- 
ing, boating, bicycling, tennis or some 
other healthful exercise. If Southerners 
are taller than their Northern brothers it 
may be so because they were used from 
the earliest settlement of the country to 
fox-hunting, horseback-riding and other 
vigorous amusements, and much out-door 
recreation which their milder climate per- 
mitted. If that view is correct, it is only 
another argument in favor of athletics. 
But who will dispute, in these days of 
hygienic reform, that bodily exercise is 
needed. by all? Let the boys and the 
girls—aye, older folk, as well—ride, walk, 
shoot and play at open-air games. Indul- 
gence in these things—each person accord- 
ing to his or her strength—will cause half 
the ills of life to vanish, for you may de- 
pend upon it that much of the mental 
gloom and physical disorder that make 
life a burden exist only in your own 
diseased imagination. Quicken the flow 
of your blood and sharpen up your ap- 
petite with good, honest exercise, and you 
will be well enough. 


- ing trout. 





A TELEGRAM announces that several 
Leadville men were fined this week for sell- 
As they are all well known in 
business circles, the lesson thus taught will 
be of greater effect. We are glad to note the 
increasing tendency to enforce fish and 
game laws. 





So short is the interval since Colorado 
was practically unexplored—a terra incog- 
nita—that many persons yet living can re- 
member the Pike’s Peak excitement, and 
recall the struggles and hardships under- 
gone to reach what was then supposed to 
be a rich gold field. Travelers in those 
days depended upon the strength of their 
horses and their own legs for transporta- 
tion from place to place. Roads there 
were not, and Indians lurked in ambush 
on every side. In this number of Sports 
AFIELD is an interesting story of the 
descent of Pike’s Peak by three bicyclists. 
In a few years it has become possible to 
mount to the summit of what was once 
deemed an almost inaccessible mountain 
peak, taking along the latest invention 
among vehicles, and riding down to earth 
again over a wagon-road built on the rug- 
ged mountain side—without seeing a single 
Indisn, either. What a wondrous change 
in the condition of Colorado! Except the 
crater of Vesuvius, we believe there is no 
place worth visiting to which the bicyclist 
has not now penetrated. 


Ir is a matter of grave concern that many 
useful species of animals have been greatly 
reduced in number during the last fifteen 
or twenty years. This is true not only of 
our own country but the world at large, 
and it receives most striking exemplifica- 
tion in the slaughter of the buffalo. That 


_ noble animal, which once grazed in herds 
numbering hundreds of thousands, is now 


practically exterminated. Deer still exist 
in certain parts of the Rocky Mountains, 
but they are doomed as certainly as the 
buffalo were, and the same may be said of 
elk and antelope. Seals and walrus are 
diminishing in number, and even elephants 
are being destroyed in the African jungles 
at a rate which promises their extinction. 
Of the immense flights of pigeons which 
could once be seen in some parts of the 
United States there are none left now. 
These are only a few instances showing 
how the murderous instinct in man is de- 
populating the kingdom of lower animals, 
but they offer food for reflection. It is 
true that many animals are destroyed to 
benefit man in one way or another, but the 
destroyers are often too wasteful in their 
methods and revel in carnage to a degreee 
which must shock the economical mind. 
The lives of many animals are sacrificed 
for every one that is given up for a really 
useful purpose. Unless this spirit of indis- 
criminate slaughter is restrained, the world 
will find itself with a sadly depleted fauna, 
and that, too, in a space of time so brief as 
to astonish those who have given the mat- 
ter no serious thought. 
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“There is certainly g 
pure serenity of mind.’"-—WASHINGTON IRVING. 
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EVENING. 


ROM upland slopes I see the cows file by 


Lowing, great-chested, down the homeward trail, 


By dusking fields and meadows shining pale 
With moon-tipped dandelions; flickering high, 
A peevish night-hawk in the western sky 

Beats up into the lucent solitudes 

Or drops with griding wing; the stilly woods 
Grow dark and deep, and gloom mysteriously. 
Cool night-winds creep and whisper in mine ear; 

The homely cricket gossips at my feet; 

From far-off pools and wastes of reeds I hear 


in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a 


With ebb and change the chanting frogs break sweet 
In fall Pandean chorus; one by one 
Shine ont the stars, and the great night comes on. 


IN THE SURF. 
S my article on ‘“‘Chumming for 
Bluefish’’ seemed to you good 
enough for the readers of SPoRTS 
AFIELD, I now send a brief account of an- 
other kind of sport which those hungry 
monsters used to furnish. It was fishing 
in the surf. 

As winter approached, the bluefish be- 
gan moving from nerthern waters toward 
those of a warmer clime. Immense schools 
of them could be observed swimming south- 
ward, and woe be to any of the weaker of 
their brethren that crossed the path of 
these regiments of gormandizers. Weak- 
fish, or squeteague, are favorite food of the 
bluefish, and no wonder, for they are high- 
ly prized as a table fish wherever found. 

In their southward movement the blue- 
fish frequently overtook schools of weak- 
fish, and when this happened a slaughter 
began which slackened only on the exter- 
mination of the smaller fish. The big fel- 
lows chased the little ones about and snap- 
ped them up as a greedy boy does cherries, 
and, like the boy, seldom made two bites 
of the cherry, either. These terrible routs 
frequently took place near shore, and a 
person standing on the beach could see the 
commotion just beyond the surf line, while 
at his feet the breakers would cast frag- 
ments of the bodies of weakfish which had 
been torn asunder in the fray. Indeed, 
thousands of these creatures were some- 
times driven into the breakers and then 
washed up on the sand. This was a har- 
vest for the farmers of New Jersey and 
other ’longshore people, and they came 


—Archibald Lampman in Scribner's Magazine. 











with wagons and carried away loads of 
good food. 

But the sport I meant to tell about was 
catching the ravenous wretches that made 
all this confusion. When aschool of blue- 
fish had chased its victims into the surf we 
used to throw our ‘‘squids” from the 
beach as far seaward as possible, and then, 
hauling in rapidly, would hook some 
voracious creature that thought he was 
seizing a weakfish. The squids had shanks 
several inches long, made of block tin or 
lead, moulded in the shape of a fish and 
highly polished. They were heavy and 
could be thrown a long distance. 

When the breakers were small, thus per- 
mitting the fish to come close to the dry 
beach, we had most exciting sport. Blue- 
fish are tremendously strong, and when 
one was fighting for his life it was no 
trifling contract to land him. One way to 
accomplish that end after hooking a fish 
was to take the line over your shoulder 
and march up the beach till your game was 
lugged out high and dry. But it was 
‘*pull devil, pull tailor,” all the way. 
There may not have been much science 
about this way of fishing, but there was 
lots of fun. A ten-pound bluefish at one 
end of a line will make a 150-pound man 
at the other end think that he has hooked 
on to the hind axle of Neptune’s chariot 
just when the old gentleman’s team was 
feeling its best. AQuA MARINE. 

Atlantic City, N. J. 


-— 
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THE cutest thing out—the electrocutist. 





GONE to the dogs—the prizes. 





OPENING THE SEASON. 


Written for Sports AFIELD. 


ROUTING begins in the new State of 
i Washington on the first day of April. 

The laws of the State are not ob- 
served by all, but the majority faithfully 
regard them. 

An unusually late spring has rendered 
the prospects of good strings rather dubious 
and discouraging, the waters being still 
cold, swollen and turbid in the creeks, 
rivers and lakes. In Whatcom County the 
lovers of the angle have waited patiently 
for warmer weather. At last, however, 
the clouds rolled by, Old Sol beamed down 
warmly on the valley of the Nooksack, 
wildfowl of all kinds purchased through 
tickets and departed for the far North ; 
robins, larks, yellow-hammers and other 
song-birds rendered choice selections of 
their own composing ; the great red-headed 
woodpecker pounded his log in real earnest, 
ten million frogs and toads resumed opera- 
tions at their old stands, the blood-thirsty 
mosquito appeared with his bill, his song 
and a business-like air; the soft breath of 
spring swept over the land as sweetly- 
scented as a maiden’s; the blue-bottle fly 
droned lazily about and the sudden warm- 
ing up of all Nature entirely changed the 
aspect of things. Now the fisherman’s 
heart pines for the purling stream. 

A young man sat in the shade of a build- 
ing, his eye dreamily wandering off into 
the distance, at last becoming fixed upon 
the ragged and ice-bound outlines of the 
mountain ranges in the east. He became 
absorbed in a reverie which rendered him 
oblivious to his surroundings and the work 
at hand, the nature of which could be seen 
at a glance, as his tools lay on a box at his 
side—a pot of varnish, a spool of silk 
thread, a penknife, a light lancewood rod, 
a reel, some leaders and a lot of trout-flies. 

The young man, evidently being satis- 
fied at last that he had seen all that was 
worth seeing on the corrugated crests in 
the distance, picked up each joint of the 
rod, looked closely along it and bent the 
slender and elastic tips almost double, to 
make sure no decay had set in during the 
period of its innocuous desuetude. The 
silk binding was next scanned carefully, a 
loose end was glued securely, a frayed 
thread removed and replaced with new ma- 
terial, the pieces are returned to the cover 
and then the young man winds fifty yards 
of new raw silk line on the reel and is 
about to carry everything indoors when a 
voice arrests him with ‘‘ Hullo ; fixin’ up?’ 

‘*You bet! How do you think the fish 
would bite in the morning ?”’ 

‘“‘T think they would bite tip-top !” 

‘* Any reports?” 

‘“Well, Will B. brought in a back-load 
last Tuesday !’ 

“That settles it.’’ 

‘* Where shall we go?”’ 

‘Same old place: Sumas River.” 

‘* Time ?”’ 
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“*Sun-up."’ 

“All right. I'll see ’Gene to-night and 
tell him to set that fearful alarm-clock of 
his to explode at rooster crow. Good day.”’ 

“Good day.”’ 


Gene and his room-mate were peacefully — 


snoring next morning when—whir-r-r-r-ur- 
ur-rur-r-r-r_ began the diabolical Seth 
Thomas in the darkness. Sam, the room- 
mate, with his hands held tightly over his 
ears, sat up in bed and, in a voice quiver- 
ing with passion, declared: ‘‘Gene, if 
you don’t take that horrible thing and 
drop it in the deepest hole in the Pacific 
Ocean, I will break it up with my ax. If 
that alarm is ever turned loose in the same 
county with me again one of us has got to 
die !” 

Gene rushed to the clock and enveloped 
it in two quilts, a blanket and a pillow, 
but it would not down. His frantic strug- 
gles were not entirely in vain, however. 
The sounds were finally so deadened that 
Sam dropped back on the bed with a great 
sigh of relief and Gene released the mon- 
ster and was soon dressed and on his way 
to Bob’s house. Bob emerged in answer 
to a vigorous yell and the two were soon at 
the third fisherman’s door. Three pairs of 
legs were a few seconds later carrying their 
owners swiftly in the direction of the Su- 
mas River, which they reached before the 
sun had risen above the mountains in the 
east. 

The swift waters look cold and dis- 
couraging. Not a single fish is to be seen ; 
not a ripple or splash of any kind. It is 
very doubtful if there are any fish in the 
stream, but rods are jointed together, reels 
attached, lines run through the guides, 
leaders and flies looped on, and the first 
artificial baits of the season float off on the 
surging waters of the stream. 

The novice of the party, Gene, watched 
the motions of his companions so closely 
that he was soon handling his rod and reel 
like a veteran—the close observer alone 
would have been able to detect the differ- 
ence and surmise that he had not used flies, 
reels and single gut leaders for many, 
many moons, but had been accustomed to 
serve up to the hungry beauties a diet of 
worms, red bait or salmon eggs exclusively, 
and used a willow pole with a chalk-line 
tied to its tip. It was with a rather 
dubious air, though, that he at first 
adopted the light tackle but, knowing 
from experience that the ‘‘red-bait” has 
not been ‘‘in it’’ for some time past, he 
decided very wisely that there might be 
more excitement in killing the fish with 
the ‘‘ginger-bread fixins” than with the 
“*telegraph-pole.”’ 

Each man has a heavy contract on hand, 
having promised to land the first fish. The 
presumption of the other fellows in expect- 
ing to get a single bite in the same river is 
ridiculous, for each one supposes that he 
alone has the combination which will cause 
the fish to fairly tumble over each other in 
their haste to get at the sweet morsel on 





his own hook. No wonder he glanced 
haughtily at his neighbor, but——Ha! the 
young man of the “‘ fixin’s” appears to be 
“in it.” A slight ripple follows his last 
cast. Like a ball from a rifle, the fly hits 
the ripple in the center, glances a second 
and a glistening back cleaves the water in 
close proximity to the insect. Again the 
latter returns to the spot, lies motionless 
and then slowly sinks beneath the surface. 
The line straightens out, the feathers re- 
appear, there is a rush and the young man 
turns his wrist with a nervous motion ; his 
slender rod bends, his contract is prosper- 
ing and his chances for the belt of honor 
loom up bright. The first fish of the sea- 
son is hooked and at the end of his leader. 
Now, if some one of the thousand and one 
chances against the angler does not spoil 
the connection, his reputation is established. 
He will soon hold the whip-hand over his 
comrades forever and a day. But the 
stream is full of snags, dead limbs, roots, 
sticks, sunken logs and projecting ends of 
roots under the banks, and the trout in 
this stream in the spring of the year are 


noted for their cunning, gameness and gen-- 


eralship. If-a bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush, one trout on the bank is 
worth three in the brook—if the brook is 
the Sumas. 

* But the young man has a competitor for 
the laurels ; Bob also utters a ‘‘Ha!’’ and 
then ‘‘I’ve got him !’’ followed by an ex- 
clamation of disgust—‘‘ Oh, he’s off! What 
a dandy !” 

The young man’s reel is now singing 
briskly. The line rushes out, the trout 
crosses to the opposite bank, turns. rushes 
up stream—causing a slackness of the line 
which the young man reels in with a wild 
air of concern; then down stream, and 
again the reel spins. The fish stops, shakes 
himself vigorously, jerks, jumps and tugs 
with such vicious spitefulness that the 
look of concern on the angler’s face deepens 
into one of anxiety, but is instantly re- 
placed by a confident expression as the 
gamey fish shoots down stream under a full 
head of steam. The reel buzzed, sang sev- 
eral old and familiar airs, including ‘‘ Yan- 
kee Doodle,’’ ‘‘The Frogs’ Concert’? and 
several others in foreign languages less 
familiar to the natives of the Nooksack. 
Then the speed of the finny flyer slack- 
ened as the young man’s thumb was ap- 
plied to the brakes. The line now ran out 
so stiffly that the fish resolved to go by 
some other road and headed up stream 
again, but, soon tiring of this course, it 
tugged and wiggled some more and, ob- 
taining a little slack, threw itself bodily 
out of the water into the air, reflecting 
back the sun’s rays from its glistening 
sides. 

“*T tell you what it is,” said Gene, who 
was watching operations with a scornful 
eye, ‘‘this here humbug of scientific, or 
whatever you please to callit, fishing is N. 
G. You could have had that fish on the 
bank ever so long ago if you’d only had the 








good old reliable ‘ willow-pole.’ I’m going 
to cut a vine-maple. I don’t believe in 
monkeying with big trout for two or three 
hours on ‘slate-pencil poles’ and spider- 
web lines when one good yank will fetch 
’em,” and he headed for a clump of young 
trees with the fire of expectation in his 
eye, pulling as he strode over the grass a 
piece of clothes-line from his pocket, and 
was soon seated on the bank over a dark 
and gloomy pool. He waited patiently 
for a nibble at his bait lying on the bot- 
tom, muttering to himself, ‘‘This was 
good enough for my father and it’s good 
enough for me—I don’t want any whale- 
catching on a sunbeam in mine. They say 
that the world do move, but my private 
opinion is that it moves backward, and 
that people are going crazy. Pshaw, it 
makes me weary !”’ 

The young man who had so aroused his 
companion’s ire winked one eye knowingly 
at Bob, who vigorously winked both eyes 
in answer, which said as plainly as winks 
could say, ‘‘I’ve been there before; he’ll 
get over it.’”’ Having received this tacit 
but satisfying assurance of sympathy, the 
young man turned his attention once more 
to his trout and, after a vigorous struggle, 
in landing as fine a two-pound fish as ever 
was killed. 

‘* That is the best fight I ever had witha 
fish of any kind,’’ observed the triumph- 
antangler. ‘‘If he wasn’t a corker I’ll eat 
him raw! How he did tug and pull! Be- 
fore he jumped that time I would have bet 
that he weighed over double what he does. 
How do you account for the great differ- 
ence in the strength, powers of resistance, 
cunning and tactics of fish? Sometimes a 
little fellow will make things hum; then 
a big one, a few seconds later, will slip out 
of the water as if he had been oiled. Have 
you noticed the difference also at different 
seasons of the year, Bob?” 

‘*To be sure I have. Don’t you remem- 
ber those big fellows we caught out at the 
lake last summer, and that little dark- 
colored chap not over six ounces in weight 
that emptied my reel so often ?”’ 

‘Yes, I recollect perfectly. I have some 
theories of my own on the subject; but 
we'll get together some day and ventilate 
the matter fully. This is hardly the place 
for theory. I believe we must have a 
smoke after such a battle !’”’ 

Bob, after changing his flies, next fast- 
ened to a nice, lively pound-fish which 
made things hum for awhile, but at last it 
reclined gracefully on the grass beside the 
larger specimen. The young man again 
struck a big one, but captured it in half the 
time the first one took. Several others 
were caught in the same place, after which 
Bob moved further down the stream and 
took twelve trout out of another pool in al- 
most as many casts. He was now ahead in 
number but behind in size. The young 
man took out four more fish and then 
hooked a twelve-ounce victim. When he 
got it close to the bank a two-pounder 
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seized the other fly and dragged the smaller 
fish back to the middle of the stream. A 
fierce fight ensued, but good management 
kept them both on the hooks, wearied the 
large one out and brought them safely to 
the bank. 

Still Gene fished on with bait. Twenty 
fish have been killed with the flies, while 
Gene’s bait has not been bitten once. Just 
as the young man was pulling his double 
catch up to the bank Gene felt something 
tug at his hook. A powerful jerk fired the 
eight-ounce trout that had been content- 
edly feeding on the bait through the air, 
but the fish scrambled back to the water 
before the fisherman could prevent its es- 
cape. Gene looked discouraged. A sad, 
don’t-care-whether-school-kept-or-not ex- 
pression crept into his eyes and, with a 
hasty gesture, he hurled “his rod te the 
earth, stamped on it and left the scene in 
disgust. In a few. minutes he was casting 
flies across the stream and soon made up 
for lost time. 

Three hours of steady work, with a total 
of thirty pounds of fish, appearing suffi- 
cient for all present purposes, and the sun 
getting hot, all the fishermen agreed to 
start for home and leave the fish remain- 
ing in the water for seed. A stout vine- 
maple is cut, the fish are hung on it and 
the fishermen proudly prance homeward, 
curefully following the most traveled roads. 
Thus ended the first trip of the season. 

Clearbrook, Wash. J. C. NATTRASS. 

OTe REL ae (, 
Where They Lurk. 

About eight miles from Montrose, over 
in what is comparatively an unknown por- 
tion of the Black Cafion of the Gunnison, 
are to be found some of the largest and 
gamiest trout in all Colorado. And if you 
are a good fisherman, you will find them 
very plentiful. We understand that Regis- 
ter Steele of the Montrose land office, W. 
H. Craine, Ira G. Sharp and other knights 
of the rod in that section have filed patents 
on all the finny denizens of the locality re- 
ferred to. Still, as they are by no means 
hard-hearted, we would advise any one de- 
siring a week’s choice sport, to address 
either one of these gentlemen at Montrose 
for further details. We also understand 
that some of the older trout have issued an 
invitation to Angler W. R. Scott of this 
city to come down and look the ground 
over. 

odpibechabeunarciialithocsciniss 
A Bounty for Girls. 

The Rawlins (Wyo.) Republican is in- 
formed that a certain member of the legis- 
lature from Carbon County is preparing a 
bill, the object of which is to induce the 
immigration of marriageable young ladies 
into the State. It is understood that the 
bill will offer a bounty to every young lady 
who will come to the State determined to 
stay one year ; it relieves them of paying a 
- poll tax, and allows them to keep company 
with only one gentleman at a time. Inas- 
much as the bill discriminates againsc the 
loyal women of Wyoming in favor of the 
newcomers, it will doubtless fail to suc- 
cessfully run the gauntlet. 





NAYLOR LAKE. 


Regular Correspondence. 

T was reported here last week that 

Conductor Tarr had been catching 

trout at Graymont and feasting on the 
same at Jennings’ Hotel. When I re- 
ceived the information it was cum grano 
salis, and perhaps with a bigger pinch than 
most people use when cooking trout ; for I 
knew from the general character of the 
gentleman that he never allowed extreme 
pleasure to interfere with his duties, and 
of course he had not the time to swing his 
rod a great deal in the interim between 
the arrival and departure of his train at 
the Peak, nor would he have done so if he 
could. And so I proceeded to investigate 
the truthfulness of the story. 

I could not find man, woman or child 
who had ever seen him fishing, nor had 
any oneseen a rod in his hands. One lady 
remarked that he appeared very pleasant 
and agreeable on the occasion of the late 
flood at Gilson Gulch and she never knew 
how to account for it—considering the 
difficulties under which he labored at that 
time—and so she thought that possibly the 
story was true, because, judging by her 
observation and experience of mankind, 
the successful trout-fisher was always 
happy. I meekly asked her if she had 
smiled upon him and she innocently con- 
fessed, ‘‘I guess I laughed a little when 
I was talking with him,’’ at the same time 
showing a pearly set of teeth, while her 
dark-brown eyes flashed and glistened like 
dewdrops in the morning sun. 

I was satisfied from her statement and 
appearance that her impressions amounted 
to nothing in the consideration of the accu- 
sation made against Mr. Tarr; and I 
smiled aloud and then refused to tell her 
what I was laughing at, although she 
seemed very anxious to know, whereupon 
she remarked, ‘‘I guess you have been out 
trouting, too.’’ Finally, in my search for 
truth, I asked Conductor Tarr himself and 
he replied that he had’nt caught a fish, 
nor tried to, this summer, and then he 
said something about a private lake near 
Idaho Springs. I didn’t care to hear any- 
thing about the marvelous beauties cap- 
tured in Osbiston’s Lake Echo, because the 
waters of that spot echo the ounces a fish 
really weighs until they get up into the 
pounds. And so the Tarr—Graymont fish 
story faded away in the echoes of the 
mountains. But there are fish in the 
stream at Graymont and in other public 
waters of this section of the country, and I 
am happy to say that the skillful angler 
can capture enough for his own private 


use. 


* 
* * 


A rumor reached my ears that John C. 
De Votie, Esq., while at Naylor Lake, had 
lost his $20 fishing-rod, it being a six-strip 
split bamboo with all the modern improve- 
ments thereto attached—the same having 
been jerked out of his hand by an immense 





specimen of the salmo iredeus ; and during 
the recess of the court I visited the hero of 
the tale and learned from him that the re- 
ports concerning the fishing in the lake 
were true—especially the statement that 
nobody could catch any trout worth brag- 
ging about. After a general conversation 
upon fish, fishing, fishing-tackle, mountain 
roads, gum boots, wild flowers and moun- 
tain scenery (during which De Votie’s 
poetical soul declared itself in his glowing 
words and sparkling eyes) a trip to: the 
lake was finally arranged. 

I could now, if I were so disposed, tell 
the tourist or angler, or one who loves to 
visit the wild and grand spots in the 
Rocky Mountains, just what to take along 
so as to enjoy life to its fullest extent with 
the least trouble and vexation of soul and 
body. But I will not do it, for it would 
take up too much space in SPORTS AFIELD 
at the present time. I will say this, how- 
ever: If you ever go to Naylor Lake, take 
along a broad-brimmed hat, plenty of 
wearing apparel and everything you desire 
to eat. 

This wonderful lake is situate at the 
head of South Clear Creek, in Clear Creek 
County, at a distance of some ten miles 
from Georgetown, and is a sheet of water 
containing about fifty acres, more or less. 
It is located within 300 feet of timber-line 
—its altitude being perhaps 11,000 feet. 
On the southern slope of the mountains the 
snow-banks to-day are numerous and some 
of them deep, and they are as hard and 
firm in the morning as driven snow can be 
without becoming ice, and at no time 
during the day do they become so soft but 
that you can walk over them without 
breaking through, and their temperature 
is always sufficiently low to cool the blis- 
tered nose or sunburnt cheek of the stupid 
angler who forgets to bring a broad-brim- 
med hat. One of the snow-banks near the 
inlet lies in a slight depression on the 
mountain side and extends far out into the 
lake, where, of course, its consistency is 
that of ice, but its color is white as milk. 
Between these snow-banks on the southern 
margin of the lake the wild-flowers flourish 
and bloom in profusion. Here are found 
the columbine and honeysuckle and, among 
the rocks, cowslips, immortelles and other 
flowers to me unknown by name. Back 
of the lake a snow-covered peak rises 
majestically to the clouds, and on its 
sides, covered with all the greenness and 
verdure of summer-time, the mountain 
sheep love to feed and lie in the shade of 
the tall, stately pine which flourishes so 
well in its home among the rocks. 

Take it as a whole, the lake and its sur- 
roundings are among the most picturesque 
to be found in the Rocky Mountains. 
Perhaps Grand Lake is grander, and the 
rugged wildness of Chicago Lake, with its 
precipices of granite, may be more sublime 
and imposing ; but for placidity, softness 
of aspect and soothing influences, Naylor 
Lake surpasses any I have seen. 
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As to the fish and fishing, perhaps the 
less I say the better; for I am not a fabri- 
cator nor do I wish to induce any one to 
visit Naylor Lake with the expectation of 
filling his creel with ‘‘speckled beauties.” 
They are not to be obtained by any but 
the most lucky person with the worst kind 
of tackle and the poorest flies. The only 
fish I saw was the salmo iredeus, and he 
was captured by Tom Cunningham at the 
inlet—the hook catching in the fish’s 
caudal appendage. (I will not tell any- 
thing about my second visit, but if any 
gentleman wishes to take me along as 
guide, I will go with him and I assure you 
that I can find the way by night as well as 
by day). 

The trip down from the lake to George- 
town is a great deal more agreeable in its 
physical effects than the upward passage. 
Upon reaching Georgetown the tourist is 
generally in good condition for a sound, 
healthful slumber, and on awakening his 
first desire is to make another trip to Nay- 
lor Lake. It is my intention to make the 
second journey at the first favorable op- 
portunity that presents itself. 

Georgetown, Colo. W. R. Scorr. 

NOTES FROM CENTRAL. 


Regular Correspondence. 

ENTRAL CITY may be lacking in 
O classic groves and beautiful parks 

and placid streams, such as are 
found in many other parts of Colorado, but 
gold is oftentimes picked up in its streets 
by the careful pedestrian, and the people 
who make the digging of gold from the 
ground a business appear to be as flourish- 
iug and happy as mortals usually are. 

I find that a great many lovers of the 
angle reside in this section, and they are 
usually as enthusiastic as any to be found 
in the State. The fishing season has not 
yet fairly opened in this niche of the 
mountains, owing to the prevalence of high 
water caused by frequent rains and melt- 
ing snows in the upper portions of the 
Sierra Madre Range. A few of the younger 
and more ‘enthusiastic members of the 
fraternity have visited the South Boulder, 
and from them I learn that the stream 
seems to be well filled with native trout, 
but of rather small dimensions. No sal- 
velinious have been captured thus far, and 
the fact that they are absent from a stream 
which has been so abundantly stocked 
with them has given rise to many animad- 
versions and protests against their further 
introduction ; which tends to show that 
our sportsmen generally are slowly but 
surely arriving at the conclusion which I 
did years ago, and which I set forth as 
vigorously as I could in the early numbers 
of Sports AFIELD, that natural products 
indigenous to the country are best adapted 
to the wants and necessities of the people 
thereof, and that fishes found in our 
streams are the result of development un- 
der the principle of the survival of the fit- 





test in the operations of Nature. Of 
course, in cases where fishes are taken from 
mountain streams in other mountainous 
countries it may be naturally expected 
that the re-production will be equal to, if 
not surpass, the excellences of the original 
importations, as their habitat would natur- 
ally be the same and any change would re- 


_ sult in better conditions. 


Fontinalis, if we are to believe the asser- 
tions of those whom we might suppose to 
be best acquainted with its greatest devel- 
opment in the Eastern States, has fallen 
away from its high estate in its original 
home and is now a secondary fish. Several 
gentlemen have told me that the re-produc- 
tion here is not of so fine a flavor, nor so 
beautiful in form and coloring, as that pos- 
sessed by the same fish in the Eastern 
States. I cannot give full credence to this 
statement, believing it to be mainly imagi- 
nation ; but Tam willing to accept it for 
the nonce and use it as an argument 








MR. JOHN J. HUDDART. 





against the importation and further re- 
production of a fish that is not as good 
when grown here as when grown in New 
York, especially when we have better trout 
of our own. 

In this connection I will state a singular 
incident that has come to my knowledge 
respecting the fate of a tribe of fontinalis 
which was colonized in Boulder Park in 
years past. A small lake, consisting of 
perhaps three or four acres of water, was 
stocked by Mr. Newell five or six years 
ago. The fish grew rapidly, and last fall 
a great many were seen in the lake, some 
of them being eighteen to twenty inches 
long. Mr. Wells visited the lake this 
spring with the expectation of having a 
glorious time catching some of the fish, but 
to his surprise he found them all lying dead 
on the shore, ‘‘every last one of them,’’ 
and thousands of them at that. There 


seems to be no good cause for the death of 
these fish, but it is asserted by the fish- 
culturists of this section that the wat- 
ers of the lake froze to the bottom and 
the fish, being deprived of air, suffocated. 





Be that as it may, it goes to show 
that the stupid chars did not have in- 
stinctive sense sufficient to take care of 
themselves, and cannot be classed among 
those who would be saved in ‘‘the survival 
of the fittest.’ They should have done as 
I have seen native trout do—gather them- 
selves together in one spot and keep the 
water from freezing by splashing, kicking 
and dashing and throwing the water about 
in so lively a way that it could not freeze 
through the long winter’s nights. 

Missouri Lake, a well-known body of 
water in Gilpin County, was stocked with 
sunfish and yellow-cat years ago, and he 
who loves such fry can now enjoy himself 
to his heart’s content by fishing from the 
point of rocks with bob and line and baited 
hooks. Don CARLOS. 

Central City, Colo. 


———.99—_—______ 
‘A Well-Known Coloradoan. 


A sportsman in the true sense of the 
word is Mr. John J. Huddart, whose por- 
trait we present in this issue. Born in 
Preston, Lancashire, England, he comes 
naturally by a warm love of hunting, fish- 
ing, horses and dogs, and in the great hunt- 
ing fields of this continent he has had op- 
portunity to gratify his manly tastes. 
After leaving home he spent considerable 
time in Brazil, where the great variety of 
game and fish induced him to devote him- 
self to the chase whenever it was possible 
to do so. 

Since 1881, Denver has been Mr. Hud- 
dart’s home—or, to be more correct, Colo- 
rado ; because, while his headquarters are 
in the city, his acquaintanceship, both pro- 
fessional and social, in all parts of the 
State is large. And the reason for this is 
not hard to find. In addition to being an 
architect of uncommon ability—energetic, 
resolute and alert to the interests of his 
clients—‘‘ Jack’? Huddart possesses an 
ever-renewing fund of liberal knowledge 
and a keen appreciation of the good things 
in art and literature. 

He is a keen sportsman, and on his tre- 
quent professional trips is wont to spend 
several days afield with dog and gun— 
taking especial delight in wild-fowl shoot- 
ing. Furthermore, he owns a fine kennel 
of pedigreed St. Bernards, and you ‘‘can 
go it blind’’ that any of his horses are good 
ones. 

In conclusion, and for the benefit of the 
fairer portion of our readers exclusively, 
we would state that he is but 35 years old 


and a widower. 


WE learn that the trout in the Lake 
Archer hatchery have been sold to the 
Buffalo Creek Fish Association, which has 
stocked the waters of its new pond in this 
way. The pond is quite a large body of 
water and well adapted to fish culture. 





THERE has been very high water in the 
Platte River this year, but it is falling now 
and fishing is getting better every day. 
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WHY 


VANGELINE, the perennial, will open with 

new costumes, etc., at the Boston Theatre, 
August 10, under the management of Charles J. 
Rich. 


«*« 


OR some weeks the New Broadway will be 
closed, but it is expected to be re-opened 
about August 24. The opening piece is not yet 


announced. 
* s * 
ILLIAN LEWIS, who recently appeared in 
Denver, will play in a new piece next season. 
It is called “ Lady Lil,’”’ and Lawrence Marston 


is the author. 
«*s 


COMPANY of American Lilliputians will 

be organized by a New York manager, who 

thinks he can make it as profitable as the Ger- 

man company which played in Denver last 
spring. 

a*e 

AVID BELASCO is teaching Mrs. Leslie Car- 

ter to act. JHe gives her daily lessons in 

New York. Mrs. Carter has some natural talent, 

and under so competent a teacher may yet make 

* 


a good actress. 
* « 


HILE the regular theatres were closed the 
suburban resorts drew more freely from 
the ranks of habitual theatre-goers, but the latter 
are glad to find the doors of the Tabor Grand 


open once more. 
« . * 


NEW member of the Hotel Metropole staff 
is Mr. Harry Watcham, who has been ap- 
pointed to a place at the desk in the office. Mr. 
Watcham was formerly advance agent for the 


“Old Homestead.” 
o* 


ANAGER LONSDALE of the New Broad- 

way is in the East and wil) remain there 

for some time. It is not yet known positively 

whether he will continue in the managership of 
the Broadway next season. 
** 

UST as we go to press it is said that the 

Fifteenth Street Theatre is about to be leased 

to a manager who will open it with a stock com- 

pany and make it one of the best theatres in the 

West. All the details of the negotiation are not 


yet completed. 
* . * 


EE MELLON, who deftly dispenses tickets at 
the Tabor Grand, returned from his vacation 
in time to wrestle with the sales for ‘‘ Alabama.” 
He spent his leisure time in Salt Lake City and 
enjoyed himself well. Visitors at the box office 
are glad to see him back again. 
«*s 
ICK MAYS, the popular treasurer of the 
Tabor Grand, has returned from a three 
weeks’ vacation trip. He visited Seattle and 
other prominent places in the Puget Sound 
country; then returned by way of Salt Lake, and 
expresses himself much pleased with his jaunt. 


a *% 


OL. JACK HAVERLY will, so it is rumored, 
organize a minstrel troupe. Haverly was 
once famous as a minstrel manager, and why 
should he not succeed again? A good troupe 








can make money, as was proved at the New 
Broadway Theatre a couple of weeks ago when 
Thatcher's company played there. 


AST Sunday's open-air concert at City Park 
was a grand success. A large crowd en- 
joyed the music exceedingly, and the more so 
as it was admirably chosen to meet the popular 
taste. An improvement would be made in sup- 
plying programs or having the names of the dif- 
ferent selections displayed upon cards hung on 
the band-stand. 
e*s 
OMEBODY wants theatre managers to pro- 
vide foot-stools for ladies in the audience, 
arguing that a chair which is comforiable for a 
man is quite otherwise for a woman of average 
stature. Why not have some of those big hats 
built so that they could be utilized as foot-rests, 
The men in the seats behind would hail this 
arrangement with hosannas. 


a* 


LARGE and varied assortment of guesses 

has been offered touching the pecuniary 
status of Manager J. M. Hill, over whom a cloud 
has lately arisen. We venture to believe that 
this self-same cloud is not devoid of the proverb- 
ial silver-lining, which Mr. Hill will ultimately 
display to the confusion of some who have rashly 
predicted his speedy downfall. 


a* 


ANHATTAN BEACH (the Denver resort, 

we mean) is doing a good business. Itisa 
favorite resort for people when the work of the 
day is over. The opera company, which is now 
one of the attractions, has proved a drawing 
card and the pretty music of ‘“‘ La Mascotte’’ has 
been enjoyed by large audiences during the 
present week. The wild animals and other 
features also attract much attention. 


«** 


LITCH’S GARDENS—a favorite Denver re- 

sort—has also added comic opera to its bill. 
A company of singers was brought from New 
York especially for this popular resort, and this 
week the audiences have been regaled with the 
“Pirates of Penzance.” It is a pleasing work 
and draws crowds. The gardens, with their 
pretty flowers, cool foliage and interesting zoo- 
logical collection, will be found a pleasant loung- 


ing place. 
a*e 


66 HE elephant goes around, the band be- 

gins to play ”—the circus is now moving 
and Forepaugh’s grand aggregation will be here 
next month. It is advertising itself with gener- 
ous profusion and is, without doubt, the equal of 
any show in the country. In the troupe are 
equestrians, acrobats and a great variety of per- 
formers; while of four-footed attractions the 
number is large and the quality good. Many 
tents are needed to shelter the exhibition, and 
novelty and completeness are characteristics of 
the outfit. The Chicago Globe calls it “a great 


show.” 
* * oo 
IEW YORK has heard Theodore Thomas’ 
farewell and he has gone to Chicago with 


his orchestra, to remain permanently. Mr. 





Thomas has done more to elevate the musical 
taste of the American public than any other three 
men that ever lived, and an eternal debt of grati- 
tude is due him for his labors in the cause. In 
1878 he went to Cincinnati with the view of 
making it his home, but the right time for such a 
move had not come and he returned to New 
York. In the interval, musical taste in cities 
west of the nation’s metropolis has been im- 
proved correspondingly with their growth in 
wealth and population, and the great orchestral 
conductor is now certain of finding in Chicago 
such support and encouragement as his ability 
merits. New York’s loss is Chicago’s gain. 


«*s 


TTEMPTS to envelope the labors of authors 

with a halo of dollars, from which the infant 
creation shall emerge to at once command the 
public to its feet, now exercise a nauseating in- 
fluence upon so much of said public as is pos- 
sessed of normal discrimination, It may be said, 
also, that the portion thus endowed is large. 
Fine feathers are said to make fine birds, but do 
they? And does a dramatic author who an- 
nounces with a flourish of trumpets that he is to 
receive for his next play the highest price ever 
paid for a drama really believe, therefore, that 
he must of necessity produce the best play ever 
written? If he really possesses such o’erweening 
vanity the public verdict on his production is not 
unlikely to take the keen edge off of it. There 
is precious little art about the literary work that 
depends for success upon boasts of its great cost, 
and the too-common bragging of dollars paid is 
in execrable tasie. 


es : 
LOCAL AMUSEMENTS. 





The Tabor Grand. 


“ Alabama” is the attraction this week at this 
house. The play is by Augustus Thomas and is 
generally regarded as the best work of that clever 
American author. It is a play of deep and warm 
interest, yet natural, and the characters are like 
the men and women one meets in real life. Al- 
though a “ war play,”’ there is no bitter sectional 
feeling displayed in it. On the contrary, no part 
of the dialogue can give offence to any one, and 
it is calculated to allay prejudice such as may 
still linger in the minds of individuals. The 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, commenting on the piece 
says: “In this one play Mr. Thomas has done 
more for the American drama than has been 
done by any or all of his fellow dramatists. He 
is the only one of the American school thus far 
who has not contrived his work. His subject 
possessed him and he wrote. He was in har- 
mony with it, in love with it, and he kept faith 
with the poetry, the romance and the truth with 
which he touched sympathies.” The company 
was organized by that shining light among theat- 
rical managers, A. M. Palmer, and the tour is 
managed by Al Hayman. 

On the 20th inst. Charles Frohman’s stock com- 
pany will open in “ Men and Women.” General 
excellence is a characteristic of this company, for 
it is made up of actors taken from the front ranks 
of the profession, and the result of ‘this combina- 
tion of strong elements is artistic and pecuniary 
success. Crowded houses are the rule at 
“Men and Women.” The play is based on 
scenes from real life, and there is in it a display 
of emotions which keeps attention riveted. Love- 
making is conspicuous enough and struggles 
with temptation are presented by way of con- 
trast, while humorous sisuations occur frequent- 
ly. Such a play can only receive correct inter- 
pretation at the hands of skillful players, but it 
is quite safe in the care of Messrs. William Mor- 
ris, Sydney Armstrong, M. A. Kennedy and the 
rest of the Frohman company. 

Vernona Jarbeau will appear on July 27 in a 
sparkling opera bouffe called “ Moonlight.” It 
is described as a tuneful and attractive piece, 
and Mile. Jarbeau is well known to be a singer of 
ability and a graceful actress. At the close of 
the engagement the Tabor will be closed for 
three weeks. 
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‘PERSONAL MENTION. 





Notes and Comments. Local and Otherwise. 


Herbert S, Smith of the Washburn-Moen 
barbed-wire corporation made a pleasant call on 
us this week. He is an ardent sportsman, and 
has now in contemplation a trout-fishing trip in 
the Gunnison country. 


Good fishing can be had in the Gunnison River 
near Sapinero, Colo., on line of the D. & R. G. 
Railway. Walter M. Wolfe (the talented “‘ Sho- 
shone ”’) visited that locality at about this time 
last year with a party of Nebraska sportsmen and 
enjoyed some extraordinarily fine fly-fishing. 

Now that Amory R. Starr (‘Jacob Staff’’) has 
notified his friends of the re-establishment of 
his health, it is gratifying to note that congratu- 
lations are extended to the veteran from ali quar- 
ters. Sports AFIELD wishes also to express its 
pleasure at the good news and repeat the hope 
uttered in the June number that Mr. Starr may 
long enjoy the life which has been so largely de- 
voted to the good of others, 

That insatiable disturber of the peace of fishes, 
W. R. Scott, hied him to Rocky Mountain Lake 
with some friends one morning, a couple of 
weeks ago. It was very early—aye, the finny 
denizens of the pool were still in bed—but the in- 
satiable one dropped his hook into a party on its 
way home after a night “with the boys,” and 
caught sixteen “ Rocky Mountain bass” (vulgus 
sunfish) that weighed seven pounds, Great 
Scott! 


One of the best-posted sportsmen of the Fur- 
ther West is Col. W. D. Pickett of Meeteetse post- 
office, Fremont County, Wyo. He.is a sportsman 
of the old school, earned his military rank in the 
Confederate army, and is a charming raconteur. 
According to our mutual friend, Surveyor Gen- 
eral Richards of Wyoming, Colonel Pickett has 
the distinction of hunting bear with a 38-caliber 
rifle, weighing seven pounds, with which tiny 
destroyer he has a record of sixteen in one fall 
hunt. 


Southerners of the old school—and by this we 
mean asingularly pleasant class of people—are 
plentiful all through the mountain regions of the 
West. Their geniality and public-spiritedness 
make them public men, even though they may 
never have sought the purple of official life. Such 
an one is Col. Thomas Nash of Ouray, this State. 
An artillery officer in the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia and subsequently detached for special duty 
in the Carolinas, Colonel Nash has a fund of 
original experiences which it is highly interest- 
ing to hear him relate, 


J. G. Massey, a large sheep-raiser of Wyom- 
ing, while in our office a few days ago, related 
a strange occurrence which came under his ob- 
servation while on Bear River, Routt County, 
Colo. He had a herd of 3,500 sheep which be- 
came mixed up with a band of about 400 deer. 
This so frightened the sheep that they began 
“ milling’’—namely, going around in a circle— 
and were with difficulty restrained from stam- 
peding. Mr. Massey said that he had never be- 
fore seen sheep frightened by deer. 


Among the enthusiastic fishermen of Southern 
Colorado is Dudley Duyckinck, proprietor of the 
sampling works at Silverton. He prefers larger 
fish than trout, however, and spends three 
months every year at Charlotte Harbor, Fla., 
where he lures the ponderous magalopse, better 
known as tarpon, from the briny deep. Mr. 
Duyckinck has caught specimens of this fish 
weighing respectively 79, 101, 103 and 134 pounds; 
but his largest prize weighed 167. The one weigh- 
ing 134 pounds is mounted and adorns his office 
in Silverton. ‘ 

SS 
For Campers. 





Anyone contemplating a summer outing and uncer- 
tain where to go will get a pointer by reading the ad- 
vertisement of Mesa Lakes on page 36. Tourists and 
campers will find all conveniences at the lakes, with 
lovely scenery and fine sport. 





JOURNALISTIC. 


N June 19 Jast the Omaha Bee celebrated its 
20th birthday. Chief among the features of 
the anniversary sheet was a comprehensive and 
animated description of Wyoming’s fine hunting 
and fishing grounds, with directions for reaching 
them, outfitting and other information of value 
to sportsmen, Our neighbor has indeed been a 
“ busy Bee’’ during its life and we hope that its 
usefulness and prosperity will endure for all time. 
In the Independent-Journal our Alamosa (Colo.) 
friends have a newspaper of which they ought to 
be proud. It is edited by “‘Tom’’ Williamson, a 
genial, talented and highly-educated gentleman. 
He fills his sheet with bright essays and humor- 
ous paragraps, yet always has leisure to extend 
hearty welcome to a visitor. The cares of editor- 
ship rest so easily on his shoulders as to suggest 
that in a larger city he could add fresh laurels to 
his name. 

Dave Day’s Solid Muldoon looms up among our 
esteemed contemporaries of the State like a moun- 
tain breeze on one of Foster’s warm days. From 
a journal with so picturesque a title the average 
reader naturally expects refreshing pabulum for 
the mind, and he gets it every time. The ener- 
getic editor has a good deal to say and he says it 
with the fearlessness that made him a good 
soldier in the civil war. His style may be bold, 
but no one can truthfully say that he is not in 
earnest. The Muldoon is a genuine mountain 
daisy. 

An entirely new journalistic venture has 
reached us under the title of Forest, Field and 
Shore. San Francisco is its home and it is edited 
by A. Russell Crowell. Its contents include news 
and stories of out-door sports, such as yachting, 
shooting, fishing and cycling, and the first num- 
ber of this young aspirant for public favor shows 
commendable vigor and enterprise. It is for- 
tunate in having a rich field of yachting news to 
work, and this department, carefully attended 
to, can be made a strong feature. We offer good 
wishes for success. 

Pueblo’s long-talked-of mineral palace is fin- 
ished at last. Todo honor to a grand achieve- 
ment, the Chieftain and the World published 
huge editions, illustrated, describing the build- 
ing and giving histories of it, with sketches of its 
officers and much other information. The “ pal- 
ace”’ is indeed a superb structure and at once 
takes place in the front rank of the attractions of 
Colorado. Our contemporaries in “the village 
across the divide”’ have done their share toward 
drawing the eyes of all Christiandom toward 
their beautiful temple of industry. 

The mid-summer number of Outing will prove 
of special interest to tourists in Colorado, as 
therein, in an article entitled “ Beyond the Me- 
tropolis of the Mountains,” Mr. Ernest Ingersoll 
tells them of the wonders of the High Rockies; 
how to get there and what to do and see when 
there. It is hardly necessary to say that the 
article is well written and as well illustrated. 
The second paper on “Scientific Tennis Strokes,” 
by J. P. Paret, devoted to the intricacies of the 
“first return,” will, doubtless, be of interest to 
those lovers of the game who go in for science; 
though to other lovers in the game, with the 
bewitching ‘“‘summer girl” just now in the hey- 
day of her glory, and an ally or an enemy in 
most games, the poise of a dainty head or the 
glimpse of a shapely ankle will be apt to send 
all scientific notions glimmering. The National 
Guard articles are continued by Captain Taylor's 
account of the ‘‘Massachusetts Volunteer Militia,” 
and J. 8. Wood's story of * Harry’s Career at 
Yale’’ goes smoothly on, increasing in interest 
with each number. The other fiction is a capi- 
tal story by W. E. P. French entitled ‘“‘ The Lady 
in Rouge;” but the good things of the number 
are too many to be mentioned here. It must be 
read to be appreciated. 


Fine Sport 
Can be had on the lines of the Union Pacific 
Railway. Hunting and fishing is good. Call at 
office 1703 Larimer street for copy of gun-club 
rules and game and fish law. 





CYCLING COMMENT. 





A. H. Brown has resigned from the Social 
Wheel Club.’ The spreading membership of the 
Denver Athletic Club, of which body he is a 
member, absorbs too much of his attention to de- 
vote any time to other organizations. An earnest 
worker and a respected wheelman, Captain 
Brown will be greatly missed from the ranks of 
the 8S. W. C. 





<——_____ 
The Wisconsin Division Meet. 


A very neat program of the second annual 
tournament of the Green Bay (Wis.) Cycle Club, 
to be held on July 22 and 23, is to hand. Some 
very elegant prizes are offered, including over a 
dozen gold medals, diamond and silver medals 
and a Rambler safety bicycle from Gormully & 
Jeffery. With such a select, clean variety of 
prizes to select from, some grand times are antic- 


ipated. 
nine ern ets ae 


A Local Club for Ladies. 


On the 10th inst. some of the lady cyclists of 
Denver met at the Social Wheel Club rooms and 
organized a ladies’ club. Theclub starts out with 
twelve members, and to say the least its pros- 
pects are most bright. It meets every Friday at 
1719 Glenarm street and is officered as follows: 
President, Miss M. L. Wheeler; secretary and 
treasurer, Mrs. G. A. Worth; captain, Miss Vin- 
ney Hendey; lieutenant, Miss Fanny Burlin- 
game. 


~~ 
~~ 


The Ramblers’ Tour. 

The Denver Ramblers’ bicycle tour 1s bound to 
be a huge success, besides being largely attended. 
Thirteen wheelmen—the Ramblers’ lucky num- 
ber—will start on the trip. Their names are as 
follows: A. G. Davies, J. C. Epeneter, C.C. Hop- 
kins, C. F. Epeneter, W. E. Perkins, Robert Ger- 
wing, F. O. Dolson, J. C. Braendlin, J. A. Mc- 
Guire, J. F. Allers, E. H. Perkins, A. B. Desch, H. 
V. Croll. 

The first day—Sunday, July 19—will be spent 
in the trip to Colorado Springs, thence to Mani- 
tou in the evening. Monday, the wreelmen will 
ride to the Aluminum Mine on the south side of 
the peak, where they will be made welcome by 
Johnny Epeneter’s uncle, the proprietor of the 
mine. From here the route lies in the direction 
of Seven Lakes, from which point, early Tuesday 
morning, the ascent of the peak will be made on 
foot in time to see the sun rise, which is always a 
beautiful effect. After leaving the peak, the path 
is once more taken up Wednesday morning 
toward Cascade, and thence over to Buena Vista. 
Salida, the Royal Gorge, Canon City, and Mineral 
Palace at Pueblo are all objects of interest to be 
visited before the return. 


~~ 
> 








Mr. Hopkins’ Resignation. 


For a week or two past it has been quietly 
whispered about in cycling circles that Mr. Hop- 
kins would resign the presidency of the Denver 
Cyclists’ Union. These conjectures were brought 
to a head when a meeting of the board of direct- 
ors was called last Monday evening and his resig- 
nation read. There was a full attendance at the 
meeting, with the! exception of F. N. Coleman, 
and the acceptance of such a letter from such a 
man was a hard task. It had been less than a 
year since ‘“‘ Hop” had visited the leading wheel- 
men of the city and proposed to start a track 
association—in which laborious work the present 
standing of the D. C. U. only too plainly tells 
how well he succeeded—and to think that now 
he must give up the leadership of his young but 
enthusiastic band of disciples. was a hard blow 
to all present. He explained that as he was soon 
to leave Denver the acceptance of his resignation 
was imperative, and, in accordance with his 
wish, the board could do nothing else but accept 
it with regrets. Robert Gerwing was elected to 
succeed Mr. Hopkins for the unexpired term, 
and as he has had much experience in racing 
matters, there are no doubts expressed but what 
he will make a good president. 
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CYCLING ECHOES. 








The twelfth annual meet of the L. A. W. comes 
off at Detroit this year on the 16th, 17th and 18th 
insts. 

A. C. Batchelder of Boston is now on his way 
to Denver awheel. He started from home on 
May 10. 

The racing mania seems to have taken posses- 
sion of Denver, with the chances largely in favor 
of its spreading to other Colorado cities as well. 


Messrs. R. J. Myers, W. A. Burke, George Pol- 
lock, Will Fullman, Charles FulJman, E, R. Kim- 
ball, 8S. G. Mugrage, W. H. Hayes and Capt. 
Charles Zollars are all new members of the Den- 
ver Ramblers. 


Messrs. A. H. Brown, F. N. Coleman, Austin 
Banks, Herbert Shaw, E. R. Pynchon, G. D. Pea- 
body, Louis Block, F. L. Shepard and J. L. Sut- 
ton are the names of the Denver professionals 
who were re-instated by the L. A. W. racing 
board on May 27. 

Vincent P. Ring, ex-secretary of the Missouri 
Bicycle Club and a popular wheelman of St. 
Louis, paid Denver a visit recently. He attended 
the first tournament of the Denver Cyclists’ 
Union at Sportsman’s Park, and seems highly 
enamored of our race-track, wheels and wheel- 
men, 

George Hamilton, an old member of the Den- 
ver Ramblers, is back again from his home in 
Anaconda, Mont., shaking hands with old friends. 
He helped to organize the Copper City Wheel- 
men of Anaconda before his departure, and says 
that cycling is taking a firm foothold in that 
section. 


A queer account of a wheelman’s mishap comes 
from Boston. A bicycle rider named Harrington, 
while riding through Quincy, Mass., ran into an 
obstruction, precipitating him astride of a horse 
attached to a passing vehicle. The machine was 
completely wrecked but the wheelman escaped 
serious injury. 

The trip of the three wheelmen (recorded else- 
where in our cycling columns) down Pike's Peak 
recently is quite a source of gratification to the 
Overman Wheel Co.—the wheels of each member 
of the party being shod with Victor cushions. 
The Victor cushion-tired wheels are now being 
penalized ten yards in a mile over othercushions 
and twenty yards over solids. 


Among the across-country wheelmen for whom 
Denver will be a destination point the coming 
summer are two Pennsylvania cyclists—namely, 
John Alfred Johnson of Pittsburg and Joseph A. 
Allgaier of Reading. They have heard of Colo- 
rado, her climate and scenic resorts, and are to 
push pedals together for this clime as soon as a 
temporary release from home duties can be ob- 
tained. 

The wheelmen of Denver turned out in a grand 
illuminated parade on the evening of the 11th 
inst. There were about 200 in line—all carrying 
lights of variegated colors. The procession, 
which was in charge of W. E. Perkins and E. 8. 
Hartwell, made stops at each of the daily news- 
paper offices and sent up prolonged cheers, The 
streets were thronged at places, and much com- 
plimentary applause was indulged in by the 
spectators along the line. 





THE D. C. U. TOURNAMENT. 





HE second tournament of the Denver 
J Cyclists’ Union, which was held at 

Sportsman’s Park on July 4 and 5, 
was noted for fast time, close and exciting 
races and enthusiasticcrowds, The wheel- 
men did not turn out as they should have 
on an occasionof this kind, but the crowds 
that attended were loud in praises of the 
fine racing and rattlingspurts of the riders. 
Some wonderful riding was done by McIn- 
tyre, Dolson and Block—the latter making 
the fastest mile yet made in competition on 
the track. McIntyre and Dolson especially 
deserve credit for their performances, as 
they are both youngsters under 18 and in- 
experienced, heretofore, in track racing. 
Sutton; too, rode well, but not better than 
was expected, as he has always been con- 
sidered a hard mantobeat. Collierentered 
two races the first day, and came out vic- 
torious in both. He is a tough rider and is 
especially considered a dangerous one for 
anything over a mile. He hasn’t the light- 
ning quarter-mile spurt that Block or Dol- 
son has but rides as fresh at the two-mile 
post as at the push-off. David Crowshowed 
a wonderful little spurt in his race on the 
first day, but made it too soon to win. 

A race that attracted much merriment and 
applause was the newspaper men’s race be- 
tween E. R. Kimball of the Sun and Bert 
Cassidy of the Republican. Both are new 
riders, and the racing tactics they displayed 
would put to shame the pranks of the noted 
Jack Prince. They loafed, chewed gum 
and looked serene until the last quarter 
was reached when both got down toa reali- 
zation of things and pumped as veterans 
never did before. Cassidy was leading on 
the final lap with Kimball closely chasing. 
Kimball had remembered, all of a sudden, 
that he was in a bicycle race and struck 
off at a killing pace, causing Cassidy to lose 
his pedals and fall back inthe rear. Kim- 
ball was scooting on to victory with every 
chance of winning when he, too, lost his 
pedals and began to wiggle. Here Cassidy 
took in the situation, put on steam for all 
he was worth and came over the tape win- 
ner by a couple of yards. 

H. G. Kennedy showed excellent speed 
by beating C. C. Hopkins in the three races 
in which they were entered together, which 
demonstrates that his old-time spurts have 
not decreased ; Fred Allers’ performance 
was convincing proof that he can ride on 
the track as well as on the road, and the 
riding of McIntyre, Dolson, Crow, Sutton, 
White and Andrew Brazee shows that there 
is some new timber among us which has 
many bright prospects ahead. 

The officers of the meet were: Starter 
and handicapper, J. L. Blackadore ; judges, 
A. H. Brown, A. V. Stauffer, Sidney East- 
wood ; umpires, E. M. Carnell, Fred Wurtz- 
back ; referee, Frank Johnson ; clerk of the 
course, M. E. Harris; scorer, E. 8. Hart- 
well; timers, H. T. Collins, George Hig- 
gins, Robert Gerwing, C. C. Hopkins; an- 
nouncer, 8. C. McCurdy. 





The only dissatisfaction felt toward the 
officials was in the Block-Dolson two-mile 
lap race. It was declared a tie at the end 
of the distance—each man having 20 points 
to his eredit—and although a two-mile 
event, the referee declared the tie should be 
run off by a half-mile race. This virtually 
gave the race to Block, as he has the best 
half-mile spurt. 

Several lady cyclists rode their wheels 
out to the grounds and seemed more enthu- 
siastic over the races than any others—es- 
pecially when their favorites were victori- 
ous. 

Mr. C. C. Hopkins was untiring in his 
efforts to make this meet a successful one ; 
and labored hard, both on the grounds and 
outside, for several days previous to the 
event. His judicious and cool judgement 
saved the union much expense which it 
might have otherwise incurred, and his old 
experience of the details and arrangements 
which come under any well-organized race 
meet was almost indispensable. 

The following is a summary of the two 
days: 

First Day— 

First race—One mile novice, ordinary. First 
prize, gold medal, donated by Sam Wells; second, 
one dozen cabinet photos from W. H. Foreman. 
McIntyre ist, Oliver 2d, Crow 3d; time 3:08 3-5. 

Second race—One. mile novice, safety. First 
prize, medal; second, subscription to Sports Afield, 
Allers ist, Fred Hannan 2d; time 3:06 8-5. 

The third race was to have been a team contest 
between the Social Wheel Club and Denver Ram- 
blers, but the Ramblers did not appear, so the 
Socials went over the course in the following 
time—each man riding half a mile: Coleman 
1:29, Pynchon 1:31%4, Banks 1:23, Crow 1:29 2-5, 
Block 1.21 and Sutton 1:37 3-5—total time for the 
three miles being 8:37 3-5. 

Third and a half race—One-half mile profes- 
sional. First prize, $10 cash; second, box of ci- 
gars from I. F. Root. This was a close and ex- 
citing race, Hopkins setting the pace all the dis- 
tance up to the home-stretch, when Kennedy 
passed him and won in 1:22 2-5. 

Fourth race—100-yard slow race, amateur. First 
prize, one dozen photos from W. E. Perkins; 
second, $2.50 bicycle hose from Tucker & Co. 
This was a novel contest—each man squirming 
and wiggling in his efforts to keep his wheel on a 
straight line. There were two heats run—Yard- 
ley and Oliver winning one each. In the run-off 
between the two latter Oliver won in 1:54. 

Fifth race—Two-mile ordinary, amateur, 6:20 
class. First prize, bamboo fishing rod from H. M. 
Bostwick ; second, ordinary lantern from Over- 
man Wheel Company. W. T. Banks, McIntyre, 
Pynchon, Sutton, Oliver and Collier started in 
this event, and Collier, Pynchon, Sutton and Mc- 
Intyre made a good race of it for the first mile, 
but at that distance Collier showed his ability by 
easily spurting ahead of all his competitors. He 
kept it up, too, winning in 6:03 3-5, Sutton 2d, Mc- 
Intyre 3d. 

Sixth race—One-half mile, boys not over 16, 
First prize, safety lantern, from Stover Bicycle 
Company ; second, Daisy bell from G, E. Hannan. 
One single boy—Willie Proctor—appeared upon 
the scene for this race, as no others werein sight, 
he was given a handicap over two members 
present—Messrs. Wurtzbach and Ring—winning 
by a respectable distance in 1:46. 

Seventh race—One mile, safety, professional. 
First prize, $15 cash ; second, one dozen imperial 
photos from H. 8. Bellsmith. Once more Hop- 
kins, Kennedy and Croll pushed their wheels 
out to the scratch and got into position for the 
word “go.” Opinions on the outcome were in 
favor of Hopkins winning this race, many think- 
ing he had loafed too long in the last one. But 
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he set the pace for the whole distance, with Ken- 
nedy trailing, until the home-stretch was reached, 
when one of the grandest finishes yet seen on the 
track was witnessed between these two veterans 
of the path. Kennedy won by a front wheel in 
3:08 2-5. 

Eighth race—Dealers’ amateur safety race. 
First prize, gold medal. This was billed as a 
safety race, but Hannan varied the monotony by 
changing it to a “‘ride-and-coast” race. He 
coasted over the tape at the finish of the first two 
laps, but then got down to business and won in 
2:58 4-5. 

Tenth race—Two mile lap, amateur, ordinary. 
First prize, corduroy bicycle suit from the May 
Shoe and Clothing Company; second, one dozen 
imperial photos from W. H. Foreman. McIntyre, 
Sutton, Banks, Oliver, Pynchon and Collier en- 
tered for this race, which was the prettiest of the 
day. Collier won in the splendid time of 5:58 2-5 
with 16 points to his credit, while McIntyre beat 
Banks for 2d place by but one point, Banks taking 
3d. 

Eleventh race—One mile, safety, amateur, open. 
First prize, racing tights from Higgins Sporting 
Goods Compr ny ; second, safety lamp from Gor- 
mully & Jeffery. Allers, White, Block, Hannan 
and Dolson started in this race, but the fight for 
1st place was conceded to be between Block and 
Dolson. Hannan assumed the lead for the first 
half, and then left it to the rest to finish it out. 
No surprises were in store until the last lap of 
the mile was reached, when Dolson gathered him- 
self together and 
crept away from 
Louis at a pretty 
pace, coming in an 
easy winner in 
2:49 3-5. 

Twelfth race— 
Half-mile, amateur, 
ordinary,open. First 
prize, hat from T. 8. 
Clayton; second, 
subscription to 
Sports Afield. Sut- 
ton, McIntyre and 
Austin Banks were 
the only contestants 
in this race, but Mc- 
Intyre’s spurt was 
too much for the 
others’—he winning 
by a couple of feet 
in 1:21 45—Banks, 
2d. 

Oliver and Pyn- 
chon tried conclu- 
sions in a two-mile 
ordinary, special, 
with the result that 
Oliver won as he pleased in 6:18 4.5. 

Second Day— 

First race—Quarter mile, safety, amateur. First 
prize, fishing rod from E. Abel; second, box of 
cigars from Will H. Hayes. Block made a fast 
quarter in this race, winning in 38 3-5 seconds; 
Dolson 2d, 

Second race—Quarter mile ordinary, amateur. 
First prize, Knox hat from Knight & Atmore; 
second, subscription to Sports Afield. A pretty 
spurt was this, McIntyre surprising his friends by 
winning in 39 seconds; Sutton 2d, Crow 3d. 

The next event called fora sixty-five-yard slow 
race, professional, but Mr. Hopkins proposed that 
Hod Kennedy relieve the monotony by giving a 
fancy-riding exhibition, which he did in finished 
style. 

Fourth race—One mile, safety, amateur, 3:20 
class, First prize, set of carvers from the Tritch 
Hardware Company; second, summer coat from 
Appel & Co. Allers, Crow and White were the 
contestants in this event. White set the pace for 
the first three quarters, when Allers pulled to the 
front and won easily in 2:58; White 2d, Crow fell 
at the turn into the home-stretch on the last lap, 
which put him out of the race. 





JAMES COLLIER. 





Fifth race—Une mile, for boys not over 16. 
First prize, boys’ safety lantern from Salmon 
Bros. Kennett Matheson won this race as he 
pleased in a field of three; time, 1:58 2-5. 

The sixth race was down as a team race be- 
tween the Ramblers and Socials, but the Ram- 
blers did not care to compete, so the event was de- 
clared off. 

Seventh race—One mile ordinary, amateur, 3- 
minute class. First prize, gold medal from 8. C. 
McCurdy and J. B. Sibley; second, fishing rod 
from G. E. Hannan. McIntyre, Banks, Sutton 
and Hugo Block came to the scratch for this race. 
It seemed a tight race between Banks and Sut- 
ton until the last lap when McIntyre appeared at 
the head of affairs and won by a beautiful spurt 
in 3:01 1-5. Banks and Sutton took places behind 
him in the order named—not more than a foot 
separating the three. 

Eighth race—One mile, safety, handicap, pro- 
fessional. First prize, mineral clock from Haber] ; 
second, one dozen cabinet photos from Bellsmith. 
Kennedy, Hopkins and Croll were the contest- 
ants once more—Croll receiving a sixty-five-yard 
handicap, with Hopkins and Kennedy on scratch. 
Kennedy ran away from “ Hop” once more and 
won by a good spurt in 2:57. 

Ninth race—One mile, safety, handicap, ama- 
teur. First prize, bicycle suit from Skinner Bros, 
& Wright; second, safety lantern from G. E. Han- 
nan. Block and Dolson once more came to- 
gether, both at scratch, with White and Walter 
Banks on the twenty-yard mark. Block won in 
a hot finish in 2:48 4-5; Dolson 2d, White 3d. 





F, O. DOLSON. 


Tenth race—One mile, ordinary, handicap, ama- 
teur. First prize, split bamboo fishing rod from 
Daniels & Fisher; second, subscription to Sports 
Afield. The handicaps in this event were ar- 
ranged as follows: W. T. Banks forty-two yards, 
A. W. Brazee sixty and Sutton and McIntyre at 
scratch. The handicap men were soon over- 
hauled, which left McIntyre and Sutton to fight 
it ont for Ist place. Sutton came in an easy win- 
ner in 3:08; McIntyre 2d. 

Eleventh race—Special between Hullinger and 
Gard for a half mile. Gard won in 1:35 2-5. 

Newspaper men’s race—First prize, gold medal 
from Overman Wheel Company. This was nota 
race noted for excitement, but was most interest- 
ing from start to finish. The only contestants 
were Cassidy of the Republican and Kimball of 
the Sun. They had both been training but a 
short time, and as they had never spurted to- 
gether, each was entirely ignorant of the other’s 
ability until they received their push-off at the 
scratch. For the first three laps their positions 
were the same, each seeming content to let the 
other alone until the final spurt. ‘Then, as the 
eighth pole was reached, Kimball started to make 
a drive, and as Cassidy had lost his pedals in his 
efforts to keep up, everything seemed favorable 








to the little man from the Sun winning. But he, 
too, got “‘rattled,’’ and lost his pedals, causing 
his wheel to zig-zag and wobble like a cat in a fit. 
By this time Cassidy had recovered from his mis- 
fortune and came up with a tight spurt, winning 
the mile in 3:52 2-5. 

Twelfth race—Two-mile lap, safety, amateur. 
First prize, clock from Pope Manufacturing Com- 
pany; second, bicycle shoes from Austin Banks. 
This race resulted in a tie for ist place between 
Dolson and Block. On the run-off the referee es- 
tablished a foolish precedent by deciding that the 
men should run half a mile instead of two. 
Block easily won in 1:20 1-5; Dolson 2d. 

Thirteenth race—One mile, consolation, ordin- 
ary. First prize, fish basket from G. Hannan; 
second, box cigars from M. Hyman. Hugo Block 
came out victoriousin this race, Brazee being 2d; 
time 1:27. 

Fourteenth race—One mile, consolation, safety, 
First prize, box cigars from Solis Cigar Company ; 
second, bicycle hose from Tucker & Co. Salmon 
won easily in 1:27 1-5; Walter White 2d. 


$< >—__ —____ 
Helena Happenings. 
Editor Sports A field: 

From Helena to Chicago by wheel, alittie jaunt 
of some 1,700 miles! Yet such is the run that G. 
A. Gilpatrick and Harry Dahncke, both mem- 
bers of The Helena Wheelmen club, started at 
noon on June 25th to make. A large number of 
brother wheelmen and friends gathered at the 
court house and gave the boys a good send-off, 
and a number of club safeties escorted them to 
East Helena, six 
miles east of the 
city. The travelers 
expect to average 
fifty miles a day, or 
be about thirty eight 
days en route. They 
will travel along the 
line of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad by 
way of Bozeman, 
Livingston, Billings, 
Custer, Fort Keogh, 
Medora and Bis- 
marck. From New 
Salem they go by 
way of Mandan, 
Valley City, Brain- 
ard, Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. From 
the latter place to 
La Crosse, thence to 
Milwaukee and to 
Chicago by the cele- 
brated lake shore 
drive. Mr. Gilpat- 
rick is 21 years of 
age and rides a New 
Mail wheel. Mr. Dahncke is 24 and is mounted 
on a 52inch American Champion. Both are 
members of the L. A. W.,and no doubt will re- 
ceive a warm welcome from fellow-members 
while on the road. 


Cc, E. MoINTYRE. 


a *% 

At a recent meeting of The Helena Wheelnien, 
formerly the Queen City Wheelmen, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Dr. D. J. Wait; vice-president, George 
R. Fisher ; secretary, H. G. Duerfeldt; treasurer, 
W. L. Swendeman; captain, Pete Beaudry. 
The membership is now eighteen ; all are mem- 
bers of the L. A. W. A 

a 

The streets and country roads are not the best 
for wheeling, yet the cyclists are frequently seen 
flying about on Last Chance and Dry Gulches. 
The question has been asked, ‘‘ What is the dif- 
ference between Helena now and Helena of early 
days?’ The answer is: “In the early days of 
Last Chance Gulch the traveler carried a safety; 
now a safety carries the traveler.” Crocvs. 

Helena, Mont. 





On July 4 the one-mile safety record was lowered 
at Hartford, Ct., from 2:26 2-5 to 2:26 1-5 by W. F. 
Murphy of the Hartford Athletic Club. 
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EXTRA RACE MEET. 





N July 12 the Denver Cyclists’ Union 
gave an extra day’s racing at Sports- 
man’s Park, which was well at. 

tended. The wind blew almost a gale 
down the home-stretch, yet some of the 
grandest bursts of speed yet seen on the 
track were witnessed. Dolson and Block 
were entered in two races together—Dol- 
son capturing the first and Block the 
second. Notwithstanding the high wind 
that was blowing, Dolson made the fastest 
mile yet made in competition since the 
track was built—namely, 2:44. He de- 
serves much credit for his plucky ride, as 
he set pace from first to finish—Block trail- 
ing him up to the home-stretch and coming 
in second by only a few feet. 

Sutton disposed of McIntyre in both the 
one-mile open and one-mile handicap. He 
is a gamey rider and, with 
proper care and training, 
should hold his own with 
the best men amongst us. 
MeIntyre’s light build handi- 
capped him considerably 
with the wind, but he did 
good work and deserves 
credit. 

Block captured the two- 
mile ordinary from Dolson 
in 5:49—very good time for 
the kind of day. Austin 
Banks crept up a notch in 
public favor by winning the 
one-mile safety, 2:50 class, 
while Fred Allers and G. E. 
Hannan did not ride so well 
as in the previous tourna- 
ment. 

Following is a brief sum- 
mary : 

Race 1—One-half-mile or- 
dinary, 1:30 class. First 
prize, one dozen photos from 
W.E. Perkins. Brazee Ist, 
Smith 2d; time 1:35. 

Race 2—One- half-mile safe- 
ty, 1:30 class. First prize, 
$4.50 meal-ticket from Hunt’s 
restaurant. Walter Banks 
1st, Fred Hannan 2d; time 
1:35 3-5. 

Race 3—One-mile ordin- 
ary, open. First prize, sil- 
ver medal from U. 
Sutton ist McIntyre 2d; 
time 3:12 4-5. 

Race 4—One-mile safety, open. 
prize, gold medal from D. C. U. 
1st, Block 2d ; time 2:44. 

Race 5—One-mile ordinary, 3:20 class. 
First prize, silver medal from D. C. U. 
This race resulted in a dead heat for 1st 
place between Yardley and Brazee, so they 
decided to run it off after race 9; Walter 
Banks was 2d. Time 3:16}. 

Race 6—Quarter-mile one-leg race. First 
prize, subscription to Sports AFIELD. H. 
Block ist, F. B. Hannan 2d. 

Race 7—One-mile safety, 2:50 class. 
First prize, gold medal from D. C. U.; 2d, 
subscription to SPORTS AFIELD. A. Banks 

“1st. G. E. Hannan 2d; time, 3:02.2-5. 

Race 8—One-mile safety, 3:20 class. First 
prize, gold medal from D. C. U. Edwin 
Smith and Walter Banks were the only 


First 
Dolson 








ones who appeared for this race. Each 
waited for the other to set the pace until 
they were ruled off the track. On their 
second meeting for the run-off, Banks won 
easily in 3:19 4-5. 

Bert Cassidy and Arthur Davies ran a 
special one-half-mile race—Cassidy receiv- 
ing fifty yards handicap. Davies passed 
his opponent on the first quarter and won 
as he pleased in 1:29. 

Race 9—One-mile ordinary, handicap. 
First prize, silver medal from Overman 
Wheel Co. Sutton ist, McIntyre 2d ; time 
3:13 2-5. 

Brazee and Yardley ran off their tie heat 
—Yardley winning in 3:15 4-5. 

Race 10—Two-mile safety, open. 
prize, gold medal from D. C. U. 
1st, Dolson 2d ; time 5:49. 

Race 11 was a half-mile handicap for 
boys—Kenney Matheson easily winning 
1st prize, a Daisy bell from G, E. Hannan. 


First 
Block 





A Well-Known Wheelman. 
Louis C. Block, whose portrait is pres- 





LOUIS BLOCK (S. W. C.). 
From a ‘‘ Shot” taken at the last tournament. 


ented to our readers in this number, is, for 
so young a man, an old Denverite. His 
acquaintanceships extend to every circle in 
society, and particularly is he well known 
among wheelmen—probably better than 
any other man. He was born in Cheyenne, 
Wyo., April 10, 1870, but came to Denver 
with his parents in the following year. 
This city has ever since been his home. 
In 1887-he began his career as a cyclist and 
won the Social’s team race to Littleton in 
1888, and in August, 1889, he took part in 
the 6-days race at Athletic Park, winning 
3d place. At the Cyclists’ Union tourna- 
ment, held in this city recently, he won 
the quarter-mile and one and two-mile 








events—his time in the second being 2:49}, 
the best made up to thatevent. This was 
done on a road wheel. 

Mr. Block oceupied the position of sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Denver Cy- 
clists’ Union during the first year of that 
organization’s existence. He is now second 
lieutenant of the Social Wheel Club. He 
has long been connected with the Overman 
company and is a competent business man. 
He stands 5 feet 114 inches high, weighs 
160 pounds when trained down for riding 
and is strong and well built. His con- 
fidence in his own ability as a rider 
prompts him to use a safety cushioned 
wheel and, declining to avail himself of 
the handicap imposed upon the penalized 
pneumatics, he starts even with all com- 
petitors. He is the well-known ‘‘Spectre’’ 
in The Referee of Chicago, and his excel- 
lent writings in The Wheel under “‘ Novice’? 
and in Sports AFIELD under 
**Don Luis” arealways.read 
with much interest. 
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A YOUNG TRIO. 





[Subject of Illustration.] 

The trio of faces presented 
in this issue of SPorRTS 
AFIELD is a young and, as 
yet, a comparatively un- 
known one outside of Den- 
ver. Yet the individuals 
therein pictured will yet be 
famous throughout the en- 
tire wheeling world if they 
keep climbing up the racing 
ladder as they have been do- 
ing since commencing to 
ride. 

The first picture is that of 
James Collier, the senior 
member of the trio, and who 
is also a little better known, 
through his connection with 
racing and athletic sports, 
than the others. He first 
showed his ability in the 
Ramble r-Social road-race 
over two years ago; and 
later, in the summer of the 
same year, entered the six- 
day (one hour a day) bicycle 
race at Broadway Athletic 
Park—coming in 2d after a hard tussle 
with Harry M. Jackson for 1st place. He 
is 22 years of age, a stone-cutter by 
trade, and is a very model young man 
from a moral point of view. He won Ist 
in each of the two races in which he en- 
tered in the D. C. U. tournament—the 
two-mile ordinary and two-mile lap, or- 
dinary. 

Next in order comes F. O. Dolson, who, 
although but 16 years of age, has the credit 
of making the fastest mile ever made on 
the D. C. U. track in competition. He 
began riding a wheel last September, and 
a month later entered the races of the Den- 
ver Cyclists’ Union. He did well consider- 
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ing the fact that he had been riding but a 
month—his best time being 3:21 for a mile. 
During the past spring he rode in two five- 
miie handicap road races given by the 
Denver Ramblers—making the fastest time 
in each. He was a contestant on the Ram- 
blers’ side of the last Rambler-Social road 
race, and it was on this occasion that he 
turned the tide of fame in his favor—com- 
ing in but a short distance behind the win- 
ner, F. T. Lyon. On the event of the 
second tournament of the Denver Cyclists’ 
Union he won two ists and four 2ds—his 
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principal contestant being Louis Block of 
the Social Wheel Club. He also won the 
time medal for a mile in 2:44. Mr. Dolson 
(or Fred, as he is generally known) holds a 
position with Mr. Hannan at 1427 Six- 
teenth street, and, being of an unassuming 
disposition, is a favorite with all who 
know him. 

Lastly come the clear-cut features of 
Edward McIntyre—another young wheel- 
man who has unexpectedly sprung into 
prominence in the past few months. He is 
but 17 years old and began riding a wheel 








last September. He is lightly built— 
standing 6 feet tall and weighing but 135 
pounds—yet can pound a wheel in a spurt 
as hard as anyone of his age. He was also 
a contestant on the Ramblers’ side of the 
last road race, coming over the tape in 8th 
place, and ever since has been looked upon 
as @ promising young rider. He verified 
all expectations by winning four Ists in 
the tournament of the Denver Cyclists’ 
Union on July 4 and 5, although Sutton 
beat him two races in the extra meet on 
July 12. He holds a trusted position with 





DOWN THE PEAK, 





BY W. E. PERKINS. 

Written for Sports AFIELD. 
OURTEEN thousand one hundred 
K and forty-seven feet above sea-level 
is the altitude reached by three Den- 
ver cyclists, with their wheels, on Sunday, 
June 28, 1891. H. G. Kennedy, C. C. 
Candy and myself formed the party. 
Candy and I rode Victor cushion safeties, 
of ‘‘B”’ and ‘‘C”’ models respectively, and 
Kennedy had a special safety with Victor 
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CARRIAGE ROAO = 


cushion-tires. The trip 
is one that none of us 
will ever forget, and, 
: though the climb was 
one of unceasing hard 
labor, the pleasures were 
great and repaid us many 
times over for the toil. 
The start was made 
from Manitou at 4 a. m., 
and after five minutes’ 
ride the [ron Spring was 
reached. Herethe grade 
stiffened and precluded 












the People’s Oil Co. of this 
city. 





—0: 

To find the gear of a wheel, 
count the number of teeth on 
the lower sprocket wheel and 
multiply the number by the 
diameter of the driving whee] 
and divide by the number of 
teeth on the other sprocket. 
Thus: If your driving wheel 
is, say, thirty inches and 
your lower sprocket wheel has eighteen 
teeth and your upper nine, the gear will 
be sixty inches and the driving wheel 
revolve twice for each revolution of your 
feet.—The Wheel. 


en 





As a mechanical appliance intended for . 


recreation or utility, the bicycle has a value 
which can not be denied. Moreover, its 
importance is constantly on the increase, 
and future years will see it performing a 
multiplicity of services such as we now 
perhaps little dream of. 





the possibility of 
further use of saddles. Kennedy started 
at a pretty lively gait up the trail, followed 
by myself and Candy, according to amount 
of wind it required for each step. About 
a quarter of a mile further on the hopeless- 
ness of ever reaching the summit by way 
of the trail dawned upon us, as it became 
necessary to lift the wheels over brush and 
rocks and drag them up steep inclines. 
This would have used up the strongest 
man in an hour or less. But, happily, the 
even grade of the Manitou & Pike’s Peak 
Railway offered a more inviting foot pass- 
age, although it was disheartening to look 
up the twenty-five per cent. grade which 
disappeared around a bend a short dis- 
tance above. 

The rails are four feet eight and one-half 
inches apart, with a double cog rail in the 
center. On all grades of 20 per cent. or 
over there is a plank securely spiked to 
the ties, running parallel with the rails on 
each side of the cogs, and it was these 
planks alone which made it possible to push 
the wheels up at all, for in the greater 
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altitude it would soon have been out of the 
question to pound over rough ties and’ 
rock ballast up a grade of one foot in four. 

A short distance up Engleman’s Cafion 
the faint rays of the rising sun could be 
seen chasing down the cogs. Tramp, 
tramp, tramp until from forty to eighty 
paces were couuted off, then a two minutes’ 
rest to recover from what seemed to be 
complete exhaustion. Then push, push 
again—part of the time walking on one 
plank and then on another, varied occa- 
sionally by trying the cogs. A slip now 
and then, a bruised ankle and a little 
strong language relieved the monotony and 
gave opportunity to keep our voices in 
trim. After four miles of this grinding, 
we came upon one of the prettiest spots in 
the Rocky Mountains. Ruxton Creek was 
dashing over the rocks, all foaming and 
white ; there was a beautiful cafion in the 
background and a distant view of plains 
through a cleft in the rocks. Here a stop 
was made for a few minutes to rest and 
take a photograph of the new wheels and 
tiresome cogs. 

Again the toil was resumed for half an 
hour, when the Half-Way House was 
reached and one of the hardest journeys 
ever attempted by wheelmen was almost 
half completed. A hasty breakfast was 
consumed here. The feeling now was one 
of disgust mingled with considerable dog- 
ged caielessness. To turn back would be 
unwise, but ahead lay five miles of cogs. 
‘*Rails and cogs and planks; planks and 
cogs and rails.’? The most terrible grade 
yet encountered started from the Half- 
Way House and lost itself on the other 
side of Hell Gate; but here a surprise 
awaited us in the form of a level stretch 
for a mile and a half. This was so charm- 
ing that Mr. Candy wished to enjoy it to 
the full extent. With a ‘section hand’s” 
stride he moved more and more slowly un- 
til, in half an hour, he was fully 10,400 
cogs behind us, while his manly though 
fatigued form grew gradually less distinct. 

The grade on the last four miles was for 
the most part 25 per cent, and climbing 
was more difficult on account of the light 
air. At Windy Point the old crater was 
passed. From here could be seen Colorado 
Springs and Manitou, the Divide, Pueblo 
and the smoke of Cafion City. To the 
south and away below were Lake Moraine 
and the Seven Lakes, spread out like a 
map. Another hour of hard labor and an- 
other mile traversed, but the summit 
seems as far away asever. Such remarks 

s ‘The fools ain’t all dead yet,’’ ‘‘ Any- 
thing for notoriety” and kindred expres- 
sions from laborers along the road en- 
livened our spirits. Another stop was 
made to finish a treasured sandwich, which 
was soon put out of sight, leaving ‘‘ Hod” 
to mourn and cast about for some snow to 
chew on. He would even have eaten his 
tires had they not been needed for the 
good time coming. 

A party of ladies we had met started 





from Manitou the night before and walked 
to within a quarter of a mile from the sig- 
nal house, but the outlook for that short 
distance ahead was so terrible to them that 
they could not summon courage enough to 
finish the trip. This was the encouraging 
news of what was in store that greeted us. 
‘*Hod”’ looked ahead and, thinking how 
nice 1t would be to sit down before a large 
beefsteak, decided not to push his wheel 
any further. 

There were no longer any planks to 
walk upon—nothing but rough: ties filled 
in between with huge rocks. Immense 
snow-banks lay on either side of the track. 
We had expected better treatment than 
that after our previous exertions, but there 
was no help for it. It was either push 
our wheels up or suffer the disgrace of not 
having reached the top. I could not be 
dissuaded from my original purpose at this 
late stage of the game, and was bound to 
take my wheel up the next quarter if it 
teok all the rest of the day. So, lifting 
the wheels up on top of one rail (which was 
a Herculean task), I moved, slowly away, 
but ‘‘Hod’’ was not to be out-done by me 
and soon followed. We became quite ex- 
pert at keeping the wheels balanced on top 
of the rail, at the same time forcing them 
along. 

At 12:40 we reached level track on the 
summit of Pike’s Peak, and in five minutes 
more were at the signal station joking with 
some other tourists who had come upon 
the scene at that moment. It was very 
amusing answering questions (after we had 
eaten our dinner at $1 per head) and ex- 
plaining how we intended to ride down. 


In the meantime, we could see nothing of 


Candy down the track and were beginning 
to have some misgivings, when a shout 
from a distant point on the peak attracted 
attention and our friend hove in sight, he 
having switched otf and taken the carriage 
road. This was just at 2:45 p. m. 

At 4 p. m. we mounted our safeties for a 
continuous coast to Cascade Cafion, twenty 
miles below us. In the first four miles the 
road was chiefly large rocks washed by 
running water from the perpetually melt- 
ing snow, and this stretch, in many places, 
was similar to riding down stairs. High 
banks of snow shut in the road and made 
riding a very safe operation, as it was 
impossible to fall over them. As the 
peak gradually receded the road became 
smoother—the bed of decomposed granite 
offering a better surface for the large tires. 
At about six miles from the top the danger- 
ous riding commenced. Sharp turns were 
encountered every two or three hundred 
feet ; the grade was much steeper than 
above, and quite often a sharp turn would 
be right’ at the edge of a considerable 
precipice. Here our brake-straps were in- 
dispensable, as, by having the brake-levers 
strapped to the handle-bars, we were able 
to keep the wheels under control without 
tiring our hands. 

Without going through the experience, 


one cannot appreciate the pleasure of a 
coast down a mountain road, especially 
when the wheels are flying over the smooth 
surface of an unfamiliar path, in and out 
among trees, around short turns where 
careful watch must be kept ahead to avoid 
possible collision. Mile after mile was 
spun off when suddenly, on a very steep 
pitch, where our brakes were singing like 
locusts and as hot as if they had been in 
the fire, another ‘*half-way house’’ ap- 
peared. There are several of them scat- 
tered over the peak. A man requested us 
to dismount, and then called our attention 
to a sign which read : 


TOLL. 
Bicycles ard tricyles, $1. 

We paid the amount most willingly and, 
after a drink from the running stream, 
found ourselves once more rolling rapidly 
down the cafion. 

We rode through a very picturesque 
country, which for about four miles became 
nearly level, while the road was as hard as 
flint. Here our fastest time was made. 
The tires smoked and hissed, and we bad 
to hold the brake solidly to keep from run- 
ning away. Another toll-gate passed, and 
we were within half a mile of Cascade, 
down the cafion ; while the road covered 
three miles in reaching that point. We 
arrived there at 6 p. m. 

The twelve-mile ride from Cascade to 
Colorado Springs we accomplished in ex- 
actly forty minutes, which showed that we 
were in good condition at the finish of one 
of the most notable trips in the annals of 
cycling. Our wheels and tires were in 
perfect condition—not a serew or nut being 
touched either before or after the trip. It 
is easy enough to ride down Pike’s Peak. 
It now remains for some one to ride up. 
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psa, BICYCLE 


Send for prices 
ed A. W.GUMP&CO.. "Dayton, 0. 


Dries Bicycles at reduced 
prices, and 400 second-hand 
ones, Difficult Repairing. 
Bicycles, Guns and pe 
Wri iters nm in exchang 
Ladies’ WA. 5. 3 
Boys’ or Girls’ in, "gar 12.00. 
Gents’ 30-in Safety, balls to "4 4 ‘sand! pedals ‘55.04 >. 











G. KE. HA HANNAN, 
BICYCLES OF F ALL LEADING MAKES 


Sold on easy payments 
rented and repaired. Also 
LY) full line of Velocipedes, 


SJ Children’s Tricycles, 
/lpskates, Dumb Bells, Etc. 


\WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
No. 1427 Sixteenth Street, 
DENVER, COLO. 
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THE SKINNER BROS. & WRIGHT COMPANY, nS sisteatk ant Lawienoe St, Denver Cala 


CARRY THE LARGEST LINE OF SPORTING GOODS IN THE WEST. 


Wading Pants, Fishing Outfits, Leggings, H{unting Boots, Tennis, Running, 
Base Ball, Gymnasium, Bicycle and Hob-nailed Fishing Shoes. Bicycle 
Uniforms and Wheelmen’s Findings. Corduroy and Canvas Shooting 
Clothes, ete. 


























10: 
LOWEST PRICES 


In this country. Orders by mail promptly 
FILLED. 
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GYMNASIUM. 





Higgins Sporting Goods Company, 


1508 & 1510 Arapahoe St., Denver, 





——AGENTS FOR—— 


FiCLIPSE SAFETY 
- \ $100.° 








PRING Forks, Aluminum Bronze Parts 
(strongest known metal), Spring Steel. War- 
ranted for one year. 


. pUHBIAS 


o UNEQUALLED=~ 
IN DESIGN CONSTRUCTION & FINISH 














och folller “Kien opon, 
p Ng colon p oat 
9325 14% Street eu 
WasniNGTor C 
Gust? °¢, 109° free- 


Second-hand 
© Bieycles. 


SALMON BROS., 














SS es 
620 18th Street, a Denver, Colo 42 WARREN ST New YORM 29! WABASH AVE, CHICAGO. 


FACTORY HARTFORD Cont 








66 UT optics sharp it needs I ween, to see what is not to be seen.’’ 
—Trumbull. 


OU may search with very sharp eyes, but we think you will fail to find fault with 
Paragon and we guarantee every one. 
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A TOURNAMENT will be held by the Queen City 
Gun Club at Haywood’s Shooting Park on Sun- 
day, July 19. Many crack shots will be on hand 
and some good work will be done at the traps, 


At Leadville next month will be held the tour- 
nament of the Central District Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation. We have not yet learned the dates, but 
Mr. William Holland, 112 East 4th street, Lead- 
ville, will give particulars to those who write to 
him. The meet will be interesting and doubtless 
a large number of shooters, attracted by the cool 
weather of the Carbonate Camp, will be present. 


ALAMOSA vied with its neighbors in Southern 
Colorado in having a Fourth of July panjandrum, 
and a jolly one it was. There was a big crowd 
which enjoyed the races, base ball and all the 
other fun. A shoot was also held—Peoria black- 
birds ; 10 singles ; 25 yards rise. Doctor Thomas 
of Del Norte and Mr. W. E. Herren of the Ex- 
celsior Farm tied on ist, with scores of 8; Frank 
Thomas 2d; W. H. Cochrane 3d. 


Mr. J. E. Strourer of Urand Island, Neb., 
added any number of fresh laurels to his reputa- 
tion as a good shot at the Lincoln tournament 
held last month. His friends have especial rea- 
son to congratulate him on the result of Event 
No. 8 in which Mr. Stouffer made a clean scoreon 
10 live birds and won first money—over $100, the 
best pot in the tournament. This was no small 
contract, either, for in the next rank were 8 ties 
on 9 out of 10. 


> 
—~ 


Fourth at Durango. 

Southwestern Colorado’s flourishing city, Du- 
rango, had the best kind of a time on the Fourth 
of July. The Durango Herald declares the cele- 
bration to have been the best ever had there, and 
not only was it participated in by citizens, but 
also by people of several neighboring counties. 
Even New Mexico sent pleasure-seekers to share 
in the fun, and a number of Ute and Navajo In- 
dians were conspicuous in the procession which 
formed part of the show. Amusements were 
provided in the shape of base-ball, foot races, 
burro races, horse races, firemen’s races and other 
sports. A bicycle race was finally won by Dyke 
Engleman, and there were shotgun and rifle 
matches, of which the following are the scores: 

FIRST EVENT. 


Bluerock targets; 10 singles; A. 8. A. rules; purse of 
$75; 1st and 2d moneys. 








Pe 5 Se eee 
J. H. McHolland.. -1110001011—6 
M. Cusick.........0c-+00+ soos LOM —9 


SECOND EVENT. 
Rifle match; 200 yards, off-hand; purse of $95; 4 

moneys. 

D. CO. Barge4nnt.. ccc ccenreecescee cee veccce see see sse cee cre DN GOOR4O—45 
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SMALL-BORE RIFLES. 





BY A. HILL. 
Written for Sports AFIEe.p. 


HE enthusiastic rifle-shot, like every zealous 

individual who does a little thinking for 
himself, has been so often and unjustly termed a 
crank that the original meaning has lost much of 
its significance and, nowadays, is as often com- 
plimentary as otherwise. Knowing everyone 
worthy of consideration to have a hobby of some 
kind, the ardent rifleman loses no sleep on ac- 
count of these thoughtless aspersions, but goes 
quietly about his work making bull’s-eyes with 
even more certainty than in the old plumb-center 
days when bullets were supposed to fly without 
curve, and sights, therefore, required no altera- 
tion. By airing his investigations, our friend the 
rifleman has also assisted the manufacturer in 
bringing out the perfect arm of to-day, and by 
his persistence in a clean and healthful sport is 
making it deservedly popular. However, as a 
member of the genus crank, I prophesy that there 
is yet room for a gun, now comparatively un- 
known but destined to become a universal favor- 
ite, and that is the 27-bore with a rim-fire cart- 
ridge, shooting ten grains of powder and about 
seventy of lead. 

But the arms at present on the market seem to 
cover the wants of the times very well and of 
these, particularly the small bores, I wish to 
speak, reserving for some distant time my rea- 
sons for preferring new designs, which at present 
are more than detestable to dealers in firearms 
on account of the great variety of cartridges now 
made and required to be kept in stock. 

In the selection of a large bore, penetration, 
accuracy and trajectory are to be considered. It 
is not so with the small calibers—accuracy being 
the great desideratum. Of course, trajectory may 
have some claims in a gun for hunting, but as 
this has been well considered by the cartridge 
manufacturers and 90 per cent. of the shooting 
will be inside of 100 yards, the item may be held 
as unimportant. Penetration is always assured, 
but to obtain accuracy we must have, as a rule, 
carefully-made and well-proportioned guns. The 
sights must be the best, the barrel of the proper 
length and weight, the stock just right, the car- 
tridge as nearly perfect as possible and adapted 
to the twist of the grooves. 

A great many good hunters say the sights are 
better if not too fine. Don’t believe them. Get the 
finest made—not necessarily the most expensive. 
They could be made too fine, but there are none 
such for sale. If you are having a gun made to 
order with ordinary open sights, and have the 
opportunity, move the rear sight along the bar- 
rel until you find the spot that suits you—name- 
ly, the place where the notch is exactly filled by 
the front sight and is pleasing to the eye, then 
fasten it there. Plain open sights are behind the 
times, however, and one so equipped can not 
hope to successfully compete against later im- 
provements unless he be a phenomenon. For 
fine, delibérate work my preference is a delicate, 
shaded pin-head front sight with a Vernier or 
graduated peep, but for all-round work I prefer 
the Lyman. The Freund sights are favorites with 
many, but I have never tried them. In choosing 
a plain front sight see that it is made of either 
ivory or pearl. 

The weight of barrel should be graduated to 





your strength. Let it be as heavy as you can 
carry and handle with ease. Decide by compari- 
son just what that is before ordering, and do not 
be talked into buying something too light or too 
heavy. Once dissatisfied, you might as well 
throw the gun into the street. The weight 
should also conform to the charge to be fired, 
though it is not so essential as in the case of large 
calibers. Anything, however, shooting from 20 
to 40 grains of powder and from 80 to 200 of lead 
should weigh at least seven pounds. I think 
most able-bodied men would prefer a gun weigh- 
ing about eight pounds for all charges of from 
ten to twenty grains of powder with ordinary 
lead. 

It is not to be supposed that we intend to order 
a 22 or 25-bore for long-range target-shooting, but 
should any of the craft be so situated that one 
rifle must answer for both occasional small-game 
shooting and frequent 200-yard target practice,the 
question of weight would again come up—the in- 
crease in weight of arm and bullet conforming to 
the excess of target work. But it should be re- 
membered by all who desire to excel that the best 
results are only obtained by having a gun for a 
particular purpose. There are certain well- 
known principles involved in the flight of pro- 
jectiles and the manufacture of firearms that 
tend to handicap the best target rifles when used 
for hunting, and vice versa; neither can one gun 
be made for both small and large game. For 
these reasons we can not hope that the best rifle 
(and charge) for hunting small game will ever 
make its owner rich upon the target field, not- 
withstanding the phenomenal scores occasionally 
made at 200 yards with ten grains of powder and 
sixty-seven of lead. 

Modern rifie-makers have decided that as great 
accuracy may be had from a 24 as from a 32-inch 
barrel, and that the difference in penetration is 
practically nothing, though when we exceed or 
fall below these figures the decrease of power is 
very apparent. While it is true that the accuracy 
may be the same, it is equally certain that it re- 
quires a more careful aim and trigger-pull, with 
the short barrel, to reach anything like the same 
results, as is seen in comparing revolver shooting 
with that of the long rifle. We might, therefore, 
reason that great length would be desirable 
on account of a long barrel giving a clearer 
and quicker aim, but here again we are checked 
by such considerations as weight, looks, con- 
venience, loss of penetration and, in many 
cases, accuracy when carried to extremes. Of 
course, there is a happy medium which everyone 
decides for himself, consequently I can only give 
my own preference, which is twenty-eight inches 
for the 25-caliber, twenty-six for the 22 and thirty 
for everything as large as 32. 

In order to shoot well and quickly, the stock 
should be just right in length and have the proper 
drop—the length for heavy charges slightly ex- 
ceeding that of the small bores. It is quite im- 
perative that these “conditions” be right, for 
otherwise we can not expect to succeed at flying 
targets with the one, nor come off with serene 
countenances when shooting quickly with heavy 
loads. All riflemen know that a quick aim is 
often necessary. They, too, know that a hasty 
shot from a heavily-charged gun may cause the 
thumb and nose to collide in a manner that will 
be detrimental to future shooting long after the 
bruises have healed. I well remember the case 
of a man whose last shot in an important team 
match was to bring either victory or defeat—the 
former requiring a bull’s-eye. He was shooting a 
550-grain bullet, and though the stock was too 
short for him, he had previously avoided injury 
by keeping his thumb off the top of the grip. It 
may be said that he made a center, but in his 
anxiety his thumb got out of place and, by easing 
up on the shoulder pressure, he received a gentle 
reminder that caused him to flinch ever after. 
With the small bores this may not happen, but 
quicker and more satisfactory work is sure to be 
done with a perfect-fitting stock. 

Although it is not within the province of the 
ordinary critic to speak of the grooves of a rifle 
and their adaptability to certain work and 
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charges—that having been settled long ago by the 
laborious experiments of experts—we may safely 
assert that, with several rifles from each of which 
a number of different charges may be fired, and 
several with different twists for which practically 
the same load is recommended, an excellent op- 
portunity is offered the manufacturers to criticise 
each other’s work. But as it is not my purpose 
to condemn, I shall simply reiterate the well- 
known fact that the best results can not be had 
from both light and heavy charges in the same 
barrel. Every rifle is adapted to a certain charge 
and is made for a certain purpose, and, in order 
to meet the demands of “cranks,” nearly all 
kinds have seen the light, and many correct 
principles have been violated. For these reasons 
do not ask the impossible of your new rifle. Pay 
a good price for something that will fill the 
greater part of your desires, care for it as you 
would the apple of your eye and you will not re- 
gret your choice, nor want the first new-fangled 
thing thrown on the market. 

Although the needs of a sportsman are many, 
and seldom filled, still, if he will follow such rules 
as buying good articles and those exactly suited 
to his wants he may be reasonably happy. There 
are probably times when he imagines he needs 
a Flobert for practice in the back yard, a 22 short 
for shooting flying tin-cans or for his son, a 22 
long for small game, a 25 or 32: for turkeys and 
geese, a 40 for target work, a 45 or 50 magazine 
for large game and about three sizes of shotguns. 
When these wants have been supplied he will 
look back and see that a 25-bore, shooting ten 
grains of powder and sixty-seven of lead, a 40- 
caliber 30-inch, carrying seventy grains of powder 
and 330 of lead, and a 12-gauge shotgun making 
a pattern of 270 and 370 No. 8’s, would have 
answered his purpose in nearly every case. 

In closing, I will say that there are three small- 
bore rifles on the market very pleasing to me, 
any one of which answers most of the require- 
ments of a hunting rifle; and these are respect- 
ively the Stevens 25-10-67, the Maynard 25-20-87, 
and the new 22-Winchester repeater. 

Denver, Colo. 

A <> > ———____— 
Trap at Syracuse. 

The Silsby Gun Club of Syracuse held an inter- 
esting shoot at its grounds near this city on the 
Fourth of July. The attendance was pretty 
good, though all members were not present. Fol- 
lowing are the scores : 

FIRST EVENT. 
Ten bluerocks ; entrance $1; $2 added. 


D. Bray.. 9 | W. 8. Dickens.. 
C. Green «7 | D. Linderman.. 


SECOND EVENT. 
Twenty-five bluerocks; entrance $2; $3 added. 


D. Linderman.................16 | W. 8. Dickens.................22 
Dy Bray viv se2] | C. Green ....:..... . 
, | ee ae 


THIRD EVENT. 
Fifteen singles and 5 pairs; entrance $2; $5 added, 


D. Linderman.. 
W.S. Dicken 














sel 9 
FOURTH EVENT. 
Fifteen singles; entrance $1.50; $3 added. 











C. Armstrong.................13 | W. 8. Dickens.................12 
D. Linderman... .... 8| H. Rief...... 
| Ree | | LEE Some 
FIFTH EVENT. 


Nine singles and 3 pairs; entrance $1 ; $2 added. 












0) OO a 10 | W. 8. Dickens..................9 
D. Linderman.. «ll | C. Armstrong... 09 
Ch, GOO caste: sesieectinesesinee RD weed 
SIXTH EVENT. 

Twenty-five singles ; entrance $1.50; $2 added, 
D. Bray... ......4. jevvebasseccze ts! 
W. 8. Dickens jranersapvennesecescon 
D. Linderman................ 

Bluerocks were used, 

Syracuse, Neb. Danie D. Bray. 


BSCS Teeabee Rene eee d 

F. A. Exuis, Jr., won the Queen City Gun Club 
Medal at the shoot on July 8, and H. C, Bentley 
at present holds the Berkeley Medal. 


THERE is good hunting in the Pan Handle of 
Texas along the Fort Worth division of the Union 
Pacific Railway. It is reported that chickens will 
be plentiful there the coming season. 





THE OURAY MEET. 





Delightful Shooting Carnival Given by the Gem 
City of the Mountains. 


Traveling Correspondence, 
HE writer has attended tournaments and tour- 
naments; and yet he never attended an event 
of this kind that proved more thoroughly enjoy- 
able all round than the four-day trap-shooting 
festival which came toa close at Ouray, Colo., with 
sunset of the 18th ult. 

The affair was held under the auspices of the 
Ouray Gun Club, which it is my painful duty to 
denounce in the strongest terms as being an as- 
semblage of as hospitable, good-natured gentle- 
men as ever tested gun metal. 

The attendance from Ouray County was good. 
The outside attendance should have been very, 
very much larger than it was. And this 1 
say advisedly. In the first place, visitors 
could scarcely find, the wide world over, a 
more beautifully picturesque locality than 
Ouray and the country tributary to it. (In- 
deed, a more inviting place for a summer’s va 
cation, I have yet to see.) Other considerations 
were: the very liberal purses put up—fully $300 in 
added money alone; the great diversity of events 
on the program to suit all tastes; and the oppor- 
tunity of personally meeting a number of famous 
shots. It is a poor heart that never rejoices, and 
I trust that when the City of Ouray next invites 
the shooters of New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming, 
Colorado and Nebraska to camp within her gates 
that her message will receive the hearty response 
it merits. The program was vastly more liberal 
in its character—more warm-blooded and gener- 
ous—than that of the Central District Sportsmen’s 
Association’s meet at Colorado Springs, and the 
many shooters of this section who could easily 
have visited Ouray and yet did not, missed several 
days of rare pleasure and deserve to be scored 
proportionately. 

Speaking of that Colorado Springs tournament, 
reminds me of a correction which I have been 
asked, and which ~I know Sports AFIELD will 
be very glad, to make. Itis this. In his special 
report of that shoot to Sports AFIELD, Mr. John 
A. Léhrritter (like myself a worker for the paper) 
stated that the costly Salida Cup had been won by 
the Salida team, whose total was 62, as against 
the Ouray team’s 66—the reason given being that 
because Holland of Leadville (or “* Lovely Willie,” 
more properly speaking) had taken Mr. Hiebler’s 
place in the Ouray team, the cup went to the 
next highest score. I am informed that Mr. W. 
W. Fay of Buena Vista, prior to the shoot, fully 
concurred in Holland's shooting with the Ouray- 
ites and that he,since then, as president of the 
association, ordered the cup to be surrendered 
them. As the matter has created more or less 
discussion, together with the well-nigh invariable 
confusion, I have re-copied the following from the 
official score-book : 

Salida Team No. 2. 
Pickett.......111111111111111—15 10 10 11 11 10—7—22 
Wheeler.....011011111110111—12 11 10 10 10 10—6—18 
Bunbury....111111111101111—14 11 11 11 00 11—8—22—42 

Ouray Team. 


Crawford...111111111111111—15 11 11 10 10 10—7—22 
mith ........0L1J10111111111—13 1011 11 11 11—9—22 
Hiebler* ....110111111111111—14 10 11 10 11 11—8—22—66 


(*Owing to unavoidable absence, place taken by W. 
Holland.) 

At any rate, it (the Salida Cup) now ornaments 
Mr. Hiebler’s show-window in Ouray; and there’s 
an end on’t till the next C. D. S. A. meet, 

The shooting grounds were located at the Ouray 
Racing Park, in what might be called the loyely 
Valley of the Uncompahgre. As theshooter faces 
the traps, looking down the broad, level sweep to 
the dancing river beyond, the light is not always 
of the best (from a gun standpoint), as the steep, 
pine-clad hillsides, which climb dizzily upwards, 
have a tendency to confuse the aim of a stranger 
to thegrounds. The targets used were blue-rocks, 
thrown from five traps, and A.S. A. rules gov- 
erned. L. E. Bradley and A. E. Long acted as 
referee and scorer respectively—giving excellent 
satisfaction; while Harry D. Brunson of Ouray 





was cashier of the shoot. As quick as Parmelee 
on doubles (and even more accurate), Mr. Brun- 
son was the best man I have ever seen in what is 
to most people an exceedingly onerous position. 

One of the days (my memory has been so un- 
gallant as to forget which) was Ladies’ Day, and 
in theafternoon a dozen or more groups of merry, 
daintily-gloved, piquantly-veiled representatives 
of Nature's fairest creation were present, either 
in carriages or on horseback. One lady who had 
been importuned to chaperone a trio of charming 
girls to the shoot, laughed heartily on my hand- 
ing her a full-grown blue-rock target with the re- 
quest not to “hurt the poorthing.” Like many 
other well-meaning people who have never seen 
a trap-shoot, she had conjured up in her mind a 
picture in which brutality and coarse manners 
were the leading ingredients; whereas (and I 
state it with pride, too, friend reader), when pro- 
perly managed, the sport is one of the most 
healthful and delightful forms of legitimate, 
manly recreation. 

The most prominent of the visiting shooters 
was the well-known Frank Parmelee of Omaha. 
A big, stalwart fellow this same Frank, to see him 
at the trap it is difficult for a stranger to realize 
that he is one of the mildest-mannered and best- 
hearted men in the West. Thatreminds me of a 
rather amusing story, which I suppose Frank 
will kill me for giving away. At the Cheyenne 
tournament of the Rocky Mountain Sportsmen's 
Association last year, some of the boys were talk- 
ing to Parmelee a great deal about a, at that 
time, new man named Pickett—Pickett of Colo- 
rado. Would Parmelee be willing to shoot a 
match with him 

““Wh-wh-wha-what's his name’  Per-per- 
pick-Pickett, you say?’’ [You know, Parmelee 
has a characteristic stammer at times. It’s 
not unpleasant; for my part, I like to hear it.] 
“ Yer-yer-yer—yes; I’ll shoot him—shoot him f-f- 
for a hundred dollars, f-f-f-for fifty ; wh-wh-why, 
I'll sh-shoot him for anything—shoot him f-f-for 
his clothes.” Shortly afterwards the match was 
shot at Leadville—100 single targets, I think—and 
resulted in a win for Pickett, who was compara- 
tively a beginner at that time. Luckily, forso big 
a fellow as the genial Frank, they did not shoot 
for each other’s clothes but for a handsome cash 
stake. But enough of this. Mr. Parmelee has an 
immense acquaintance all through the West, is 
head steersman of the Collins Gun Company of 
Omaha, and is currently reported to be a very 
wealthy man. 

General Manager Dickey of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company,with headquarters at Omaha, 
accompanied by State Manager Brooks and party, 
also participated in the shoot. The D. & R. G. 
Railway having courteously placed a private car 
at their disposal, they traveled with considerable 
comfort (accent on the comfort). In fact,.the 
writer was “init;” I mean,inthe car. Frank 
Crabill of Hastings, another well-known Nebras- 
ka shooter, was also on deck; he was accom- 
panied by his son Tommy, a mere lad, but who is 
a saucer-breaker from ’way back. John P. Lower 
of Denver, the veteran Colorado gun man, was 
also present, while D. L. Mechling, Bryan Hay- 
wood and George Pickett, three other sportsmen 
from the hamlet last-named, kept well up in the 
front row of the dress-circle during the entire 
shoot. Billy Holland represented Leadville; while 
the genial Jeff Heard, A. Hiebler, Tom Mostyn, 
Deacon Bob Crawford and others represented 
Montrose. Joe McDowell of Telluride, George 
Stahl of Virginius and Cal Shaw of Red Moun- 
tain were also well in line; while prominent 
among the local shots of Ouray and vicinity were 
George Stebbins, E. S. Smith (one of the found- 
ers of the Ouray Gun Club), George Prowse, John 
T. Brown, J. C. McDowall, Sheriff Bradley and 
County Treasurer Myers. 

The Omaha contingent, doubtless going in for 
style, put up at the Hotel Beaumont—Ouray’s 
handsomest hotel; while the Denver aggregation 
lodged at the Dixon House—a less pretentious 
hostelry, but setting an extra good table. Here 
the Denverites (including the present deponent 
in this cause) were wont to dine en famille, as it 
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were, with His Eminence Bishop Mechling at the 
head of the table. 

Appended are the official and correct ecores of 
each regular event. 


First Day— 
FIRST EVENT. 

Fifteen singles ; mss $2.50; 3 moneys. 
Bryan Haywood. J. Heard 
'r. R. Hieber... F. Crabill... 
D. L. Mechling. Frank Parmelee 
W. Holland... J. ¥F. Bradley.... 
John Brown. 
J. P. Lower 
R. Crawford... 
George Prowse.... 














haem, 
oo = a & tO bo oo bo 


Jesse Benton. 
McDowell 
SECOND EVENT. 

Ten singles; entrance $2.50; 3 moneys. 

E. 8S. Smith 7, Brown 2, Benton 8, Mechling 8, T. 
Heibler 7, Holland 10, Pickett 8, McDowall 4, Heard 8, 
Crawford 7, A. Heibler 4, Parmelee 9 9, Prowse 7, Brad- 
ley 7, Haywood 10, Crabill 9. 

THIRD EVENT. 

Fifteen singles ; entrance $3. 




































E. 8. Smith ..14,| Pickett.. “ 
T. Hiebler. . 9| Lower, - 
Holinnd. .13 | Prowse -9 
Brown. . 3| Bradley. 12 
Benton...... -12 | Crawford.. . 
Mechiling.. -12 | Crabill. 12 
Heard.... .14 | A. Hiebler ay 
Parmelee.. 13 | Hay wood.. olf 
McDowall. 








FOURTH EVENT. 

This shoot was a warm race from the start. It was 
at }¥ singles from unknown traps, and, as Crawford of 
Montrose expresses it, “you had to jump quick to get 
tnere.” Parmelee and Pickett came in Ist with straight 
scores of 10; with E. S. Smith, T. Hiebler, Mechling, 
Heard and Crawford, all 9, 24; Haywood, Holland, 
Benton, Prowse and Crabill, all 8, 3d. 

FIFTH EVENT. 


Twenty-five singles; entrance $5; 3 moneys; with 
$25 added. 
























E. 8. Smith.. ---19 | Parmelee ... 24 
T. Hiebler 16 | Haywood. 22 
Holland.... 2 





Crawford... 
Pickett.. 
Heard ... 
Mechling . 


Bradley.... -20 | F. MET sass ceacceses 


SIXTH EVENT. 
Five pairs doubles. 


Smith. ll 11—7 
Bradley 1l 11—7 
Benton 10 10 10—6 


Holland 10 11 11—8 
McDowall 01 00 10—3 
T. Hiebler 10 10 0(0—4 
Heard.... 1l 10 01—6 


Parmelee 10 11 11—9 


Pickett.. 11 O1 11—9 
Crawford.. 11 10 11—7 
Haywood . 11 11 11—9 
Mechling.. 11 11 11-10 
A. Hiebler.. 01 10 11—7 
Lower... ov 11 11—5 
Crabill . 10 00 00—3 


SEVENTH EVENT. 


Ten singles and 3 pairs. 















& » S. a me Be 
Holland...... 5 14 | Bradley . ~S 4 B 
A. Hiebler. 3 5 | Heard. ve ©. 
Smith...... 3 7 Parmelee. 10 5& 15 
Haywood 3 11] Brown .. a 3 
McDowall. 2 0 : | Crawford.. * — 
Benton . a 3 | Mechling. so 6 BS 
Pickett .... 8 4 2 





EIGHTH EVENT. 
Six pairs doubles. 


Lowet...... 
Parmelee 


Mechling . 
Benton... 
Haywood 
A. Hiebler 
T. Hiebler 
. 9| Heard 
NINTH EVENT. 

Race. at 15 singles, with entrance of $3.50 and $25 
added. Parmelee first under the wire with 15 straight; 
Dickey (14) 24; Haywood, Prowse, Pickett, Benton 
and Mechling, all 13, 3d. 

TENTH EVENT. 

Miss-and-out shoot. 
Hollland.... 
Parmelee. 















a 4 





“10 








Crawford.... 





‘ --J1110— 4 
MM 11110—11 














Dickey.. ]111111111110—12 
Hay wood or 6 
MOOR ...20- 10.000 cevece ooscee cocces ecceee seveve senses oeseee cocees 110— 2 
Pickett. “iiiititi110— ll 
Bent ...... .cceeecerere coneee snesee cocves eneees ssssceanes sesees seseee 1 
Crabill ...... ..... -LILLLN0— 7 
Second Day— 


ELEVENTH EVENT 
Twenty singles; entrance 33; 3 moneys; with $25 


added. 






















T. Hiebler.... 15 | Mechiing .. 19 
Smith..... 15 | Bradley 14 
Brown ... 6| A. Hiebier r. 4 
F. Crabill . 17 | Pickettt 

Parmelee.. 18 | 

Holland... 17 | 

Dickey. 5 

Heard . 3 

Benton... ant 








TWELFTH EVENT. 
Fifteen singles and 3 pairs. 




















8. , A . 

Holiand............12 5 17 | A. Hiebler......... 9 

5 20 enton... 

6 21| Mechling 

2 9 | Haywood 

4 15} Stahl...... 

5 19) Crawford... 
Dickey.... $3 H | 


THIRTEENTH EVENT. 
Twenty singles and 3 pairs. 








wD. Be a 

5 20| Crawford... . 4 21 

4 McDowall. 2 3 Bb 

4 1] Dickey... vy 8s @ 

3 20) F. Crabill. 8 4 2 
Haywood . 19 4 Parmelee 17 &’ @ 
T. Hiebler 15 4 Mechiling . 19 5 & 
Holland . 5 Stahl 2 13 
Heard 3 21 





FOURTEENTH EVENT. 


In this event, shooting at 25 singles, Holland made a 
clean score of 25 straight, with Pickett and Parmelee 
2d with 24 each; Mechling, 23, 3d; while Haywood, 
Stebbins, Dickey, Crabill and Crawford came in 4th 
with 21 each. 


FIFTEENTH EVENT. 

This contest was a lively one, being at 15 singles 
from 5 unknown traps. Dickey Ist with 14; 2d money 
money went to Pickett, Heard and Parmelee, each 13 ; 
Bradley, Haywood and Benton, each 12, 3d. 

SHOOT FOR MULDOON MEDAL. 

The sixteenth event was a spirited contest—the 
handsome medal donated by Dave Day's widely-known 
paper, the Solid Muldoon, being the prize. It was cap- 
tured in gallant style by Mr. Pickett, with Friend 
Shaw only half a neck behind. Score: 

Ten singles and 3 pairs doubles. 






















8. Ba 
Dickey ..... -8 4 Cal Shaw 6 15 
Parmelee 9 64 Bradley withdr. 
ger 10 6 16} Mechling 5 
F. Cra 9 4 Prevost withdr. 
a abi 7 6 Parkins " 
Holland .. 10 4 i | Crawfo " 
McDowail.. 3 withdr, ! Luckett.. 4 WW 
Haywood . Se ae: | Stahl. withdr. 
Smith.. 7 withdr, | McQuiikin re 
Bailey.. 2 3 5 | Stebbins * 
T. Hiebler. 6 withdr. | Benton - 
Heard ...... «9 3 12| Mostyn $8 


SEVENTEENTH EVENT. 
Twenty-five singles; entrance $5; 



















added. 

Dickey.... 23 | Pickett 2. 
Heard . Bradley § 
Mostyn F. Crabill 1 
T. Heibler Hay wood.,. 1 


Crawford 
Mechling 
EIGHTEENTH EVENT. . 


Parmelee 
Holland... 


Fifteen singles and 5 pairs. 





















a eA me ae 3 
T. Crabill... -9 8 17} Crawford... 7 withdr. 
Pickett .. 5 9 2] Shaw...... 13 5 18 
Mechling 5 8 23] Holland.. 3.8 
T. Hiebler. 13 5 18] Mostyn.. 10 6 16 
A. Hiebler 9 8 17] Parmelee . 6 8 2 
Bradley.. 13 7 20) Haywood.. 1468 2 
F. Crabill 13 7 20/| Dickey 13 7 2 
Benton . 132 4 «16 | Heard........ssesse 27 19 
Stebbins........... 7 withdr. | 





NINETEENTH EVENT. 

In this event—a miss-and-out shoot—Pickett and 
Parmelee were “high” men with 22 straight; Holland 
18 straight, Mechling 15, Haywood 12, etc. 

TWENTIETH EVENT. 

Ten singles. 



















Mostyn ..8 | F. Crabill 
A. Hiebler. 7 | Shaw.. 9 
T. Hiebler. 3| Heard... .8 
Holland. 9 | Parmelee.. 10 
Dickey 8 | Haywood . 
Benton... 7 | Bradley.. 

mi 


Crawford 
Third Day— 


| Mechling.. 





TWENTY-FIRST EVENT. 


Twenty-five singles from unknown traps; entrance 
$5; 4 moneys. 






17 | Bradley 
-16 | Mechling.. 
-19 | Crawford.. 
-22 | Haywood. 
-19 | Parmelee.. 
10 | Pickett . 
-24 | Dickey 
owe 20 | A. Hiebier. 
TWENTY-SECOND EVENT. 


Ten singles and 3 pairs doubles ; entrance $3. 









tahl 
Tommy Crabill.. 
F. Crabill.. 
G. Stebbins 













’ a S & % 
Mostyn.. «- 9 3 12] Mechiing.. 10 5 
Bradley. 10 4 14| Parmelee 10 6 #16 
Stahl.. -7 3 10|T. Crabill. -9 3 12 
Haywood | -8 5 13| Dickey... ~9 2 i 
Crawford -9 5 14} Pickettt. 5 Se ae | 
Holland. .9 5 4| T. Hiebler Se Cee 
Smith...... -9 4 13) F. Crabill.........9 5 14 





TWENTY-THIRD EVENT. 
Fifteen singles; entrance $2.50. 
T. Hiebler Hay wood.... 
Town .... Parmelee. 
Stebbins... Prowse.. 
Pickett .... Dickey .... 














Mostyn. 
Bradley 
Stahl..... 
Holland 
Crawford 





rr a aR es 


TWENTY-FOURTH EVENT. 


Ten singles; entrance $2; 4 moneys. 


T. Hiebler. 







Crawford. 
F. Crabill. 
Bradley 
Smith... 


Pickett.... 





i sirebice. 
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é 

= 

° 
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TWENTY-FIPTH EVENT. 


Twenty-five singles; entrance $5; 4 moneys. 


Mechiling .. 





Stebbins .... 
Crawford. 
F. Crabill. 
Parmelee. 












Tom Crabill. 


TWENTY-SIXTH EVENT. 


Ten singles from unknown traps; entrance $2.50; 3 


moneys. 
Stahl.. 
Parmelee 


Bradley .. 
Crawford .. 








«10 | Haywood 
- 8| Mechling.... 





. 8| F. Crabill... 










9 | Holland 


9 | Benton. 
6| Shaw. 
9 | Mostyn . 


TWENTY-SEVENTH EVENT. 
Five pairs doubles from unknown traps; entrance 


$2.50; 3 moneys. 


E. 8. Smith. 
T. Hiebler. 
Holland... 
Mechling 
Parmelee 
Stahl.. 





aw 









10 


q 


~ 








5| A. Hiebler.. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH EVENT. 


Twelve singles; entrance $2.50; 3 moneys. 


a] 


C. Shaw. 
Holland 
Mostyn. 
Stebbins 
Parmelee. 
Bradley .. 
Hay wood 
Pickett ... 
Benton ... 


11 | T. Crabill 
.. 9| E, 8. Smith.. 


° Prowse. 


: "10 Dickey 








T. Hiebler.. 









Mechling. 


Crawford. 
| F. Crabill. 


7 | Stahl ........ 


TWENTY-NINTH EVENT. 


This was a miss-and-out shoot and resulted in some 


exciting runs, 


Parmelee 25 straight; 
and Crabill, each 


Haywood led with 26 straight; 
Mechling 21 straight; Pickett 
19 straight; with some two dozen 


more shooters ranging from 17 down to 10 straight, etc. 


Fourth Day— 


THIRTIETH EVENT. 


Twenty singles and 6 pairs doubles for $100-grade L. 
C. Smith hammerless donated by the Collins Company 


of Omaha. 







E. 8. Smith.......19 


McDowall.. 
Brown.. 
Benton ... 


= 


z, a wd 
28 | Crawford. 





Rx: 15 withdr. 
5 | Bradley. 13 = 
Holland.. 


Gun and Ist money woney won by Mr. Smith. 


THIRTY-FIRST EVENT. 
Ten singles from known traps, 10 singles from un- - 


known traps, and 5 pairs doubles ; entrance $4. 


Mechling 
Pickett ... 
Hay wood 
Parmelee 
F. Crabill 
Bradley 
Holland . 
Benton 
Smith .. 
Crawtord. 


Consolation shoot. 











Known Trap. Unk’n Trap. —. 
a“ 10 6 


fit 
a8 


~ 
Caerna8 wd 
) 
I, 
8 


uo 
oe 

> 
cf 
oS 


THIRTY-SECOND EVENT. 
Open only to those who had not 


won or divided Ist in any previous event. Entrance 


$2; 5 moneys; $25 added. 


$2; 
T. Hiebler. 
McDowall... 


Tommy Crabill. 


Brown 


Grand shoot at 25 


14 | Smith 









Fifteen singles. 








Benton. 
Crawford, 


4| 


THIRTY-THIRD EVENT. 
singles for embroidered silk smok- 


ing-jacket by F. M. DeMange & Co., Denver. Entrance 


$8. 
Holland 
Haywood. 
T. Hiebler 
Bradley 
Parmelee 
Pickett .. 


24 
25 
18 
20 | McDowall.. 
22 | Crawford 
24 
THIRTY-FOURTH EVENT. 











Prowse 
Smith.. 
Mechling 












Miners’ shoot at 10 singles. Open only to. those not 
having contested in any previous shoot. Entrance $1. 


Maumey 
Long.... 
Baker. 


Benning.... 





6 
2 
6 
8 
4 


ond 
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SHOOT FOR ROSE MEDAL. 
Twelve singles; entrance $2; for gold medal by C. E. 








Rose of Ouray. 
SMIth...... ..s0essseveseeeee--e O | Bradley ......... asdrinbaktdconkes 4 
McDowall . 8| Prowse.... an 
Benton..... eo 
Be: PERSO cakeessnanetinias core 8 

E. 8. Smith won Ist money ; Prowse won medal. 


THIRTY-NINTH EVENT. 


Twenty singles; entrrnce $3.50; for Bedford-cord 
shooting suit by A. A. Devore & Sons, Chicago. 








(Qo ae a eee 19 
Mechiling .... 16 | Haywood 18 
Crawford .... . 15 | Bradley... 16 
PRTIROING ..nccscesrssvcecseesses UT | PRCRORE..0.008 2000 20-200 soccer wt 


Holland Ist, Haywood 2d, 


MILWAUKEE GOLD BADGE. 
Shoot for $150 badge, donated by the Milwaukee 
Mining Coney of Ouray. Open to Ouray club mem- 









bers only fteen singles and 5 pairs. 

a DS, 8. D. T. 
E. 8. Smith....... 14 7 21] Bradley ...........13 9 22 
Crawford «10 5 15] McDowall.. i ee | 
Holland 14 7 21! Prowse .. 6 2 
T. Hiebl «lle 5 16] J. Benton.. 6 6 12 
Prevost. 5 18] Claude King. 8 4 12 


AB 
Sheriff Bradley won medal. 


Iam unable to conclude this brief mention of 
the Ouray tournament, without expressing my 
thorough appreciation of the many kindnesses 
shown me as the representative of SPoRTS AFIELD 
by men in widely different walks in life. Rev. 
J. T,. Protheroe, rector of St. John’s Episcopal 
church, Mr. W. P. Knapp, the efficient and wide- 
ly-liked secretary of the Ouray Stage Company, 
Mr. Dave Day, the warm-hearted and large- 
minded editor of the Solid Muldoon, Mr. L. L. 
Bailey, cashier of the First National Bank, Judge 
Theron Stevens, Judge Stewart, Hon. John Kin- 
caid (one of our State’s ablest lawyers), Mr. Moses 
Liverman, general manager of the Silverton 
Branch of the D. & R. G. Railway, and Mr. C. N. 
Collins of Red Mountain, were especially kind; 
and, while I cannot here thank the paper’s many 
other friends individually, as I would like to do, 
I can assure them all in the words of Macbeth, 
that 

“Their pains are registered * 

Where everyday I turn the leaf to read them.” 
Silverton, Colo. CLAUDE KING, 
—— 

A Knight of the Trigger. 

We present on this page a picture of George G. 
Pickett, one of the best trap shots in Colorado. 
Mr. Pickett was born in Troy, New York, April 25, 
1864. As a boy he lived in Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, and came to Salida. Colorado, in 1881. 
At the latter place he learned the machinist’s 
trade in the D. & R. G. shops, and underwent a 
further course of instruction in the master me- 
chanic’s office. Promotion was then conferred 
upon him and he was made superintendent of 
motive power and rolling stock on the Rio Grande 
Southern Railroad. He is now employed in the 
motive power department of the Union Pacific 
Railway, and bears a high reputation as a me- 
chanic. 

Mr. Pickett entered the lists as a trap shot in 
1889, when he joined the Salida Rod and Gun 
Club, although as a boy he had practiced upon 
glass balls thrown from a trapof hisown making. 
In his firstmatch at Salida his score was 24 out 
of 25. He has won the Salida club’s gold medal 
five times in succession, and in Leadville in 1890 
he defeated Parmelee with 94 out of 100 birds— 
$100 a side. One of his best scores was made 
at Salida when he scored 99 (clay pigeons) out 
of 100, missing the 87th bird. At the C. D.S. A. 
tournament at Colorado Springs last May he 
won the Championship Cup, handicapped—gun 
held below the elbow—and the Muldoon’s hand- 
some gold medal returned to Denver from 
Ouray with him last month. 

Mr. Pickett has a record of which any shooter 
may well be proud, and he is a courteous gen- 
tleman highly esteemed by those who know 
him. His favorite arm is an H. S. Brown ham- 
mer gun, and he has habitually used black pow- 
der heretofore; but, having lately become con- 
vinced of the superiority of American wood 
powder, he will hereafter load his cartridges 
with that kind and shoot them in a new ham- 
merless gun just ordered from an American 
maker. 





NEBRASKA CIRCUIT. 


Regular Correspondence. 
NE of Sports AFIELD’s old friends in Colum- 
bus is visiting Hot Springs, 8. D., for his 
health, as I found on reaching the town. 
*% 

J. A. Shuck, a whole-souled gentleman and 
good photographer of Columbus, merits sincere 
thanks for courtesy shown me while in his city. 

e*% 

J. A. Arnold kindly took me out to see his fish- 
ponds, situated in the outskirts of Columbus, He 
has two ponds some 300 feet square scraped out 
on the level prairie. An engine is used for pump- 
ing waterintothem. It is but little trouble to 
care for these ponds and the owner sells from 
5,000 to 8,000 pounds of fine carp each year. He 
receives 13 and 14 cents per pound delivered alive 
attheponds During the winter he utilizes the 
ponds to gather ice from and finds that it pays to 
doso. Readers of Sports AFIELD, make a note 
of this. Many of you are so situated that you 
could with little trouble raise thousands of 
fish each year. German carp are the easiest 
raised and preferable for still-water ponds. They 
thrive in almost any water except very cold. 

« *% 

David City is a beautiful little place, but it can- 
not boast of a large number of shooting men at 
present. A few there are, however, who still 
cling to their dog and gun. 





MR. GEORGE G. PICKETT. 





Fred Deardurff, for instance, is still in the ring 
with dog and gun. His fine young setter (cross- 
bred English and Irish) shows intelligence in a 
marked degree, and with proper training (such as 
friend Deardurff is sure to give) will develop into 
a choice field dog. 

«** 

J. R. Minnick, the popular “ wire-puller” at 
the U. P. depot, is a great lover of field sports 
and never misses a chance for a day’s outing. 
His fine young water spaniel, although but a 
puppy, is a little beauty and smart as a tack. 
May he grow up to be a companion for friend 
Minnick on many a pleasant trip afield. 

* * * 

The Beet Sugar City, otherwise Grand Island, 
also noted as the best gun town in the State, is 
still in the swim and fairly bristles with crack 
shots. The veteran sportsman and gunsmith, 
Fleek, is just recovering from a siege of the grip, 
and although at present his clothes don’t fit him, 
he isstill able to go out and stop as many blue- 
rocks as the next fellow. I trust he may regain 
his usual health and be able to face the trap for 
many days to come. 

«* 

W. H. Harrison, J. E. Stouffer, F. J. Palmer 

and S. B. Reynard still wear their shooting 





clothes and are always ready to welcome a 
sporteman to their city and give him a warm re- 
ception at the trap. Theirgun club has inaugu- 
rated a shoot for members at 500 bluerocks each, 
twenty-five to be shot at by each man at each 
meeting of the club. §. B. Reynard is in the 
lead at present, with F. J. Palmer and J. EK. 
Stouffer a close second. 
» *« 

On the day when [ dropped in on the boys a 
live-bird shoot bety C. E. Latshaw of Lincoln 
and Dorsey Burgess of St. Joe was creating quite 
a stir among the shooters. It was 25 live birds; 
$25a side; unknown traps; 20 yards rise; Hur- 
lingham rules. As both men were noted trap- 
shots, the boys expected a good exhibition and 
were not disappointed. On reaching the grounds, 
“‘which are among the best in the State,” ‘“‘ Dad- 
dy ’’ Fleek was the choice of both contestants for 
referee; W. H. Harrison was chosen to pull traps 
and J. E.Stouffer, scorer. Latshaw was first at 
trap and scored a clean kill. Burgess followed 
with a lost bird. From this on straight kills by 
each were the order of the day until the seven- 
teenth bird was reached, which proved a trifle 
tough for Latshaw’s little Greener and crossed 
the boundary line slightly disfigured but still in 
the ring. This tied the score, and it was any- 
body’s race until the last bird was let go. This 
proved a hoodoo to Burgess and escaped over 
the boundary after a hard hit with each barrel— 
giving the race to Latshaw by one bird. Another 
match was then arranged between them at 10 
birds each, $10 aside. In this Latshaw lost his 
third bird and Burgess his seventh and ninth— 
again giving Latshaw the match by one bird. 
These matches were followed by a sweep-shoot at 
15 bluerocks—Burgess and Palmer dividing Ist 
with straight 15 each; Latshaw, Fleek and Harri- 
son 2d with 14 each; Reynard, 13; Stouffer, 12. 
Tie on 2d was won by Harrison on shoot-off. 
The members of the Island club then shot 25 
birds on their gun shoot, and Burgess and Lat- 
shaw shot a sweep-shoot at 25 each. On the gun 
shoot Palmer got 24, Reynard 23, Stouffer 19. In 
their match Burgess turned the tables on Lat- 
shaw by making 25 straight to Latshaw’s 24. 

- ° * 

Burgess shot a 12-gauge 7!4-pound Scott ham- 
merless, and Latshaw a 12-gauge 7!4-pound 
Greener hammerless. There seemed an inclina- 
tion on the part of Latshaw’s birds to run square- 
ly into the second load if they were lucky enough 
to steer clear of the first. He made some fine 
long kills. Burgess was somewhat handicapped 
in the races by changing powder, using Schultze, 
Black and E. C., but his scores are ones to be 
proud of. 





*% 


Getting back to Kearney, I found that shooting 
gossip is a trifle scarce just now, but the news 
from the surrounding country gives us hope of a 
good time coming 

Js % > 

Young chickens and quail are said to be quite 
plenty this year, several coveys being reported as 
over two-thirds grown. The sand-hills south of 
the Platte is a noted hatching ground for chick- 
ens. They stay in the hills until almost grown, 
living on insects, etc., but after the grain is cut 
in the valley they fly into the stubbles to feed. 


«*% 


C. E. Latshaw, W. D. Burgess and S. B. Rey- 
nard were in town the other day, and some of 
the boys went out with them for a little practice 
shoot. Latshaw, Burgess and Reynard shot at 70 
each ; Pack Porter 60, Phil Lambert 30; Peoria 
blackbirds. Latshawcouldn’t find but 45 out of 
his 70; Burgess hunted up 4 more, breaking 49; 
and Steve Reynard went him 10 better, breaking 
59 out of his 70. Porter was in it for 35 out of 60, 
and Lambert for 25 out of 30. Latshaw and Bur- 
gess think Kearney blackbirds rather tough. 
Come again, boys. The next batch may be 
squabs. F. W. WARNER. 

Kearney, Neb. 





Trap Department concluded on page 34. 
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“ The Dog is the only animal that is capable of 
disinterested affection. He is the only one that 
regards the human being as his companion, and 
follows him as his friend ; the only one that seems 
to possess a natural desire to be useful to him.” 


DOG CHAT. 





“Je prends mon bien ou je le trouve.” —Moliere. 


VERY BODY is liable to make mis- 
takes, and not even ‘‘Espan”’ is an 
exception to the general rule. In 

the last issue of Turf, Field and Farm he 
states that I “jump on” ‘‘Uncle Pete”’ 
with such ‘‘ wise certainty ’’ as being the 
‘*special commissioner’’ of our Chicago 
contemporary. What I really did state 
was that ‘‘ unless I miss my guess very 
badly, he will prove to be Mr. Huscroft of 
the Canine World and English correspond- 
ent of che American Field.” This does not 
sound so “ positive’? that I should find 
that ‘‘proof’’ demanded. And why 
should my ‘‘proofs’’? be demanded by a 
man who has no concern in the question 
whatever? I happen to have what are to 
me good and sufficient reasons for the be- 
lief that Mr. Huscroft and ‘‘ Uncle Pete” 
are one and the same, yet I could not re- 
veal the source of my information, as it 
would be a breach of faith. But enough of 


this matter. 


x 
* * 


To one who has read and re-read the 
works of Carleton, Lover and Lever, and 
laughed himself to the verge of imbecility 
over the vagaries of Handy Andy and 
Mickey Free, it is a sad come-down to be 
expected to laugh at ‘‘ Espan’s”’ attempts 
at brogue. He objects to my characteriza- 
tion of his incomprehensible attempts at 
brogue as ‘‘incorrect.” I can only say 
that I have read about every standard 
novel of Irish fiction I know of, and not in 
one of them can brogue like ‘‘ Espan’s”’ 
be found. I have heard many thousands 
of Irish men and women speaking, but had 
I asked them what language some of their 
bogus brother’s screeds were written in, 
there can be no manner of doubt that they 
would have dubbed it some ‘ haythen 
tongue unfit for a dacent Christian’s ears.” 
There may be an ‘‘ Espanish’’ school of 
brogue, just as we have the school of wit 
named after the same august source ; but, 





really, the New York Paddy should tell us 
which of the God-forsaken islands off the 
Irish coast his language is derived from, so 
that we may ascertain whether he is an 
imposter or not. Before leaving ‘‘ Espan”’ 
for the present, it is well to tell him that I 
am a sorry man to threaten with a “‘ trip- 
ping,’’ as I shall certainly go on as I have 
begun without fear of ‘‘Espan’’ or any 
other man, for that matter. 


* 
* * 


It is a pity that the Canine World should 
have discontinued its admirable colored 
plates of dogs and doggy men. I should 
not wonder, indeed, if the omission were 
to hurt that remarkable young paper, as 
many readers, to my certain knowledge, 
were taken with it as much from these 
same colored cuts as anything else. Prithee, 
give us our colors again, Mr. Tatham. 


* 
* * 


A few months ago I should scarcely have 
cut the leaves of my copy of the English 
Fanciers’ Gazette; but this is now by no 
means the case, as under the management 
of a ‘“‘new broom” it has become oneof the 
very best kennel journals extant. Doubt- 
less, Mr. Fred Gresham is a man of good 
ability, but he positively has not the facul- 
ty of getting up an interesting and read- 
able paper. Mr. Millais is too awfully 
scientific for the ordinary reader, as he 
would rather fill his paper with disquisi- 
tions on distemper or disinfection than any- 
thing else, no matter of what general in- 
terest. Not that I mean to infer for one 
moment that these questions are not in- 
finitely more important than the most 
readable of chit-chat ; but the general, and 
most other, readers, for that matter, will 
not stand it, and they give a paper that 
insists in ramming learning down their 
throats a very cold shoulder. A paper 
that refuses to pander to the popular taste 
will most certainly ‘‘get left,’”’ and the 
publishers of our English contemporary 
evidently realized this and secured a new 
and ‘‘live’’ manager. 


* 
* * 


According. to our English exchanges, 
there is now in that country a dog fully 
able to defeat the hitherto invincible Barzoi, 
Krilutt. The new wonder’s name is Kor- 


otai, and his portrait, recently published 
in the Stock-Keeper (London), certainly 
shows a splendid animal. Still, it must be 





confessed that in shortness of neck and 
pinched look in front, he closely resembles 
the dogs now historically known as ‘‘ Rous- 
seau’s Dream.’’ Can it be that the much- 
abused Franco-Russian can be right after 
all as to the proper type of the Barzoi in 
this particular? 


* 
* * 


The boom in the much-discussed Rus- 
sians evinces no sign of abatement. Mr 
Hacke of Pittsburgh has recently decided 
to import from the Land of the Tzar an en- 
tire kennel which is now for sale. This is 
the sort of thing to bring the breed to the 
top of the heap with a rush. Once known, 
the Russians will come to*stay for good 
and all. 

«* 

A warning to those who will persist in 
upholding puppy classes at dog shows may 
be read in the kennel notes of our last 
issue. There it is reported that four of 
the winning puppies at the last Denver 
show have gone the way of all flesh, owing 
to distemper. These are the pointer Ser- 
geant Glenn and the three Clumber-spaniel 
puppies Ivanhoe, Lady Florence and Rex 
of Edisto. I doubt if there is a single 
large exhibitor of dogs in the country that 
has not suffered more or less heavy 
loss through exhibiting puppies. In En- 
gland these classes are kept simply for the 
very insufficient reason that they pay the 
promoters of the’ show so well, as they 
bring in many double entries; but in 
America it is comparatively seldom that 
&@ puppy is entered in more than the one 
class ; and thus, these objectionable, nay, 
murderous, classes, being costly and use- 
less (in so far as a puppy-class win beinz 
an indication of the true merits of the 
youngster goes), should be abolished. In 
fact, the majority of winning puppies turn 
out disappointments of the worst sort. 


* 
* * 


The judges’ reports on mastifis and Irish - 
setters, also greyhounds, deerhounds and 
Barzois, are only published in this month’s 
issue of the Kennel Gazette. It is now so 
late that it would have been well had they 
been omitted altogether. I am a staunch 
supporter of the Gazette and should willing- 
ly pay double the price of its cost for the 
easy means it affords of looking up the 
prize lists of past shows ; but I must say it 
looks ridiculous to see reports such as these 
printed four months after the proper time. 
At this rate of progression, if all the re- 
ports are to appear, we shall all be white- 
haired men before the full report of the 
Cleveland show appears. These delays 
make the paper simply ridiculous. It 
should be enlarged or give up publishing 
reports. 


* 
* * 


The statement, in our last issue, that the 
Kingston K. C. would not hold a show this 
autumn was anerror. The “lub has been 
re-organized and a show will be held 
whether the Fair Association, which sup- 
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ported it last year, does soagainornot. It 
is to be regretted that the date will conflict 
with that of Youngstown, Ohio ; but asthe 
two cities are so far apart it will probably 
not be of the slightest moment to either. 


* 
* * 


It is now almost certain that the only 
show in Canada this autumn tohold puppy 
classes will be Toronto. Would that the 
same could be said of the shows in Uncle 
Sam’s territory. 

* bs * 

I am pleased to see that Mr. Russell 
Crowell has answered the abusive and 
most uncalled-for letter published in the 
American Field over the name “Pacific.” 
The letter in question was so obviously un- 
true that many were surprised at the Chi- 
cago paper’s publishing it. 


* 
* * 


In the summer time, when doggy newsis 
on the wane, it is the custom to publish ac- 
counts of visits to various kennels of note. 
Mr. Lacy has opened the season with a 
first rate illustrated account of a call he re- 
cently made to Mr. Page’s well-known ken- 
nel of deerhounds. I must really compli- 
ment him on the way in which he is keep- 
ing up his department of the paper. ‘‘H. 
W. L.”’ is our star kennel editor withouta 
doubt. 

« * % 

It was a real treat to see on the title page 
of the Fanciers’ Journal a recent portrait of 
the grand old setter Champion Foreman. 
He is growing an old dog now and one ex- 
pected to see a record of his demise rather 
than a spick and span new cut of the vete- 
ran by ‘‘Harry” Tallman, yet there he 
stands as sturdily as ever, and seemingly 
good for some years to come. I am not 
sure which is the older, Foreman or Paul 
Gladstone, but am inclined to think that 
Paul is the younger of the two. ‘‘Billy’’ 
Tallman’s old favorite is one of the ‘‘ most 
pictured ’’ dogsthateverlived. Indeed, at 
one time time ‘‘ Harry” Tallman seemed 
to put in all his spare time making cuts of 
the old fellow. A long life and a happy 
one be his! He deserves it. 


* 
* * 


Writing of Friend Billy reminds me that 
he has reverted to his occupation of some 
years ago and advertises a new dog furnish- 
ing and buying establishment. Those that 
know him need no introduction to one of 
the ‘‘squarest’’ and best men in dogdom 
from me; but my western readers, who are 
unacquainted with him, may be glad to 
know that any commissions or orders en- 
trusted to Mr. Tallman are certain to be 
executed better than the would-be buyer 
could do himself. His address is 109 West 
34th street, New York City. 


* 
* * 


As certain persons persist in regarding 
the pen name ‘‘ Dogwhip” as an attempt 
at disguise, I take this opportunity of 
proving the absurdity of this view by say- 





ing that any one desiring to obtain my 
name in full, and address into the bargain, 
can do so by addressing the manager of 


Sports AFIELD. 


«x * » 


The greatest cocker spaniel that ever 
lived, or that ever will live, if we consider 
his achievements in the stud, has died in 
England at the good old age of thirteen 
years. Every spaniel man who knows any- 
thing knows of Mr. J. F. Farrow’s Cham- 
pion Oboe. Through his sons Obo II., Hor- 
nell Silk and Obo, Jr., he ie best known in 
America, and to show his worth as a sire it 
may safely be said that there is not one 
single first-class cocker spaniel in America 
that does not boast his blood. Instead of 
being called cockers they might more aptly 
be known hereafter as ‘‘ Obos.’’ 

DoewHIp. 


——— 


ODDS AND ENDS. 





SALLY BrassII., pointer, has been bought 
by Mr. Henry Huber of San Francisco. 

KINGSTON, Ont., will have a bench show 
in September next, beginning on the first 
and ending on the fourth. 

CHAMPION OBO, one of the best-known 
spaniels, though retired long ago to private 
life, is dead. He was 13 years old. 


THE Chicago Veterinary College has just 
graduated seventy-eight students with the 
degree of D. V. S.—Doctor of Veterinary 
Science. 


A DoG to be proud of is Axtel King Don 
(A. K. C.8. B. 20,531), a pointer, the proper- 
ty of the King Don Pointer Kennels, At- 
tica, Ind. He increases in popularity as 
he becomes better known. 

C. P. HUBBARD, proprietor of the Loup 
Kennel Farm, Tuckerville, Neb., writes 
that he is very busy with his training, hav- 
ing many dogs in his string—English and 
Irish setters and pointers. 

CARDINAL BEAUFORT, a young mastiff 
of great promise among English dogs, has 
been bought by Mr. E. H. Moore for Mr. 
J. W. Whitney of Rochester, N. Y., and 
will be brought to the United States. 


Mr. HADLEY CHAPMAN, owner of Ma- 
plecroft Hall, near Bath, England, is re- 
ported to have one of the most promising 
St. Bernards in the world. She is named 
Princess Florence and at the age of 9 
months weighed 165 pounds. 


Mr. A. T. SMITH, proprietor of the Col- 
orado and Texas Kennels, Bowie, Tex., is 
now busy training the following Denver 
dogs: Crazy Queen, owned by Mr. Sey- 
mour Warren; Bessie May, owned by Dr. 





J. M. Norman, and Trap, owned by Capt. 
J. 8. Sedam. 


WRITING from Linwood, Kas., last week, 
Mr..A. C. Waddell tells us that he is hav- 
ing rather a lively time of it keeping his 
young dogs—especially the sporting breeds 
—in good health. He attributes this state 
of things to the damp, rainy weather 
which has prevailed there of late. 

UNDER the ruling of the Canadian min- 
ister of customs dogs imported from the 
United States for exhibition at a certain 
show must be sent back across the line at 
the close of that show. If American ex- 
hibitors must take so much trouble the 
Canadian circuit is likely to miss some good 
dogs. 

SINCE the above was written the customs 
regulations of Canada have been modified 
by the minister on the urgent request of 
interested persons. Under the rules as 
they now stand, dogs intended for exhibi- 
tion may be carried from show to show in 
bond until returned to the United States. 

DISTEMPER seems to love shining marks. 
The Irish setter Oakview Don, belonging 
to Mr. W. H. Childs of Philadelphia has 
just fallen a victim to it; as has also the 
typical Clumber spaniel Rex of Edisto, 
bred by Capt. F. H. D. Vieth of Ottawa 
and by him presented to Mr. Claude King 
of Denver. 

PRIZES for the United States Field Trials 
Club’s Derby areas follows: In each stake 
the winner of first gets $200; the winner of 
second, $175; the winner of third, $125, and 
the absolute winner of the Derby (setter 
and pointer) $300 in addition. Entries 
closed July 1. P. T. Madison of Indian- 
polis, Ind., is secretary. 

Mr. T. M. MCKEE of Montrose, Colo., 
has an exceptionally fine strain of Irish 
reds. His Nellie is an uncommonly fine 
animal and her offspring are earning golden 
opinions from the sportsmen of the Uncom- 
pahgre Valley. Nellie is by Champion 
Mack and her dam, Nellie H., was owned 
by Governor Marmaduke’s famous Mis- 
souri kennels. 

A CASH special prize of $5 will be do- 
nated by the National Beagle club to the 
Toronto show to be held in September, and 
the American Collie Club will donate its 
silver medal for the best collie dog in the 
open class, and bronze medal for the best 
collie bitch. An interesting feature of the 
show will be dog races—greyhounds and 
others. Money prizes will be given the 
winners and only dogs entered at the show 
can compete. 

OuR agreeable exchange from across the 
water, The Shooting Times, tells of an 
Englishman named Punchard who lost his 
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life to save a dog’s. He had crossed a rail- 
way and, observing that his dog remained 
on the track, went back to bring the ani- 
mal out of danger. Although warned by 
a gatekeeper that a train was approaching, 
Mr. Punchard persisted in trying to get 
the dog away. Both he and the dog were 
killed by the train. 

STAKEs for the Southern Field Trial Club 
are as follows: Derby, for all pointer or 
setter puppies whelped on or after January 
1, 1890. First, $400; 2d, $250; 3d, $200. 
All-age, open to all pointers and setters 
which have never won at any recognized 
field trials in America. First, $300; 2d, 
200 ; 3d, $150. The club will also runa 
sweepstake for all-age pointers, if six 
pointers fill; seventy per cent. to Ist 
and thirty to 2d—the club to pay all 
expenses. The trials will be held Febru- 
ary 1,1892. Entries close August 1 next. 
T. M. Brum- 
by, secretary, 
New Albany, 
Miss. 

THE Ham- 
ilton (Can. ) 
Kennel Club 
show will 
last fourdays 
instead of 
three— viz., 
September 8, 
9, 10 and 11. 


Ir will be 
seen by turn- 
ing to our ad- 
vertising col- 
umns that 
Mr. C. W.Tit- 
ley of Denver 
offers for sale 
a fine litter 
of St. Bern- 
ard puppies. 
They are by 
that noble 
sire Caleb, 
whose picture was given in the last num- 
ber of Sports AFIELD. 


ACCORDING to an Eastern paper, New 
Haven, Conn., has one of the smartest dogs 
on record. He lugged a feather duster out 
into the back-yard of the house where he 
lived and in trying to have fun with it 
pulled all the feathers out. His mistress 
whipped him for this mischief and he ran 
away, but in about an hour returned with 
a brand-new feather duster which he laid 
at his mistress’ feet. She discovered a 
mark showing that it had come from a 


store in town, from which the dog had. 


stolen it to replace the one detroyed. 


A SINGULAR charge of assault was heard 
recently at a sitting of the Manchester 
(England) police court. The Stock-Keeper 
gives thefollowingaccount: William Ran- 








dalls, the complainant, said he was walk- 
ing along Kirkmanshulme-lane one night 
recently when two dogs attacked him. He 
got his back against the wall and held his 
foot out to keep the dogs off, and whilst his 
attention was so engaged a clergyman came 
came up and struck him a violent blow on 
the neck. Complainant asked why he had 
been struck, and defendant said, ‘‘ Do you 
think I am going to have my valuable dogs 
injured?’’ to which the complainant re- 
torted, ‘‘Is not my body of as much value 
to me as your dogs?’’ The defendant 
answered, ‘‘That has nothing to do with 
me,’’? and walked away. Complainant fol- 
lowed the parson until he met a police- 
man, who took the reverend gentleman’s 
nameand address. Evidence corroborating 
Randall’s statement was tendered by a Mr. 
Kitchin, who was cross-examined by the 
defendant as to the behavior of the dogs. 
In defense the defendant said he did not 


CHALLENGE KILDARE. 


strike Randalls but merely pushed him as 
one might a schoolboy. The ‘chairman of 
the magistrates (Mr. T. W. Freston) said he 
was sorry to hear that a clergyman of one 
of the parishes in the city of Manchester 
should so conduct himself; he seemed to 
care more for his dogs than for the person 
he struck. He would be fined 21s. 
costs. 


and 





THE Stock-Keeper (England) pays the 
following compliment to the American 
kennel press: ‘‘ We look forward to the 
arrival of the American mail as a weekly 
treat. for there is more news pleasantly 
and lightly conveyed in one trans-Atlantic 
journal than all of our press together can 
muster.” Italsosays: ‘‘It is also grati- 
fying to see that the Omaha Bee, an Ameri- 
can daily newspaper, devotes one of its 
columns to the record of kennel news.’’ 


| 





Mus. F. W. RAND’s Carlowrie Collie 
Kennels of this city have sold the typical 
rough-coated collies Roslyn (Dublin Scot 
ex Madge) and Carlowrie Girl (Clifton 
Hero ex Hermia) to Hon. E. O. Wolcott. 
They intend replacing these beauties with 
several other equally good ones, and have 
already made a good start by. purchasing 
Spoiled Miss from Mr. J. A. Long’s well- 
known St. Louis kennels; negotiations are 
also pending with the Chestnut Hill Ken- 
nels of Philadelphia, and, while we cannot 
at present make a definite announcement, 
it still would not surprise us at all to see 
Maney Trefoil—the great Maney—take up 
his abode permanently in this neck of the 
woods. Let the good work go on. 

Dr. J. 
Conn., on 


W. Atsop died at Fenwick, 
June 24. He was a sincere 
lover of dogs and took a great interest in 
them, though rarely appearing as an ex- 
hibitor. He 
wasa breeder 
of mastiffs. 





Scout(Plin- 
limmon ex 
Lapitha)died 
on June 23, 
at hisowner’s 
home in En- 
gland. He 
was a fumons 
stud dog. 
W hen less 
than twelve 
months old 
he weighed 
196 pounds. 





Mr. JOHN 
J. Huddait, 
the architect, 
has some fine 
dogs at his 
home in this 
city. Chief 
among them 
istheSt. Ber- 
nard young- 
ster Aldebrand, which when less than 8 
months old weighed 96 pounds. He was 
sired by Champion Hesper and is regarded 
by his owner as a peerless animal. Hesper 
has another one of his offspring in the 
group—Count, whose dam is Lady Godiva. 
There are also a thoroughbred pug of great 
price, a fine fox terrier and other dogs. 





Two Petaluma (Cal.) boys found a nest 
of young foxesinthe limbofatree. There 
were four of the little creatures, and each 
boy took two home, where each happened 
to have a cat with a litter of kittens. 
They killed the kittens, and each pussy 
has adopted and is raising two foxes. 

THANKS to Dr. J. A. Gale of Alamosa, 
that section of Colorado has a half-dozen or 
more good, active specimens of the genus 
Irish water spaniel. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 





We present to our readers in this issue 
the portaits of the two well-known Irish 
setters, Champion Ruby Glenmore and her 
kennel mate Challenge Kildare, which are 
owned by the Kildare Kennels of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Champion Ruby Glenmore is the cham- 
pion Irish-setter bitch of America and has 
to her credit eighty-one 1st and special 
prizes. Though not yet five years old, she 
has already divided a number of valuable 
specials with the best of our champion dogs 
and has a record that her owner, Mr. W. 
L. Washington of Pittsburgh, may well be 
proud of. In addition to this, she has de- 
feated, on the bench, many of the most 
famous bitches of the day. Her sire was 
Champion Glencho and she is out of Magg, 
who is the dam of many other ‘‘good ones.’’ 
Ruby is spoken of as an exceptionally good 
field dog, being 
blest with lots 
of bird-sense. 

Her compan- 
ion, Challenge 
Kildare, is dis- 
tinguished by 
his being the 
youngest Irish 
setter that has 
ever entered the 
challenge class, 
which he did 
within less than 
four months af- 
ter the first time 
he was ever ex- 
hibited. His 
winnings were 
made in Can- 
ada and as far 
south as New 
Orleans, and he 
has but two 
more wins to 
make to acquire 
the title ‘‘cham- 
pion.’’? Kildare 
is sired by the great Elcho Junior and is 
out of Red Rose—a famous beauty; she 
by Champion Biz, out of Champion Lady 
Clare; thus combining the blood of the 
best field-trial and bench-show champions 
that have ever lived. He is now but 
three years of age and is said to have 
improved wonderfully since he was last 
seen on the show bench. 





—<_———_——_—— 

THE market for St. Bernards is lively, 
many sales being reported in the papers. 
Long prices are mentioned, too. 

ee 

It was decided at a recent meeting of 
the American Spaniel Club to appoint a 
special committee to confer with the En- 
glish Spaniel club upon the subject of set- 
tling a uniform standard of points. Atthe 
same meeting Mr. Jacob Watson resigned 
from the positions of vice-president and 
delegate to the A. K. C. Mr. E. M. Old- 
ham was elected to fill the latter vacancy. 








GREYHOUND TALK. 
Editor Sports Afield: 

AVE I become so thoroughly inter- 
ested in sporting literature that all 
the journals seem better than 

usual, or is there such a manifest improve- 
ment in Sports AFIELD that it is read 
with such a keen relish? The realing 
matter is so well chosen, and the style of 
make-up and even the type are so clean—I 
might say fairly elegant—that it is an in- 
tense pleasure to peruse its pages, and 
when you are throngh you wish there was 
more. It certainly is a model journal. 


I have been so busy this spring at fixing 
up my kennel preparatory to more ex- 
tensive breeding, that my pen has not 
been as extensively employed as usual, 
and, too, I am somewhat of a farmer with 
the rest, having a place in the suburbs of 
about fifteen acres—room enough to give 





CHAMPION RUBY GLENMORE. 
the greyhounds all the freedom they re- 
quire. They can rustle a cotton-tail 
among the berry-bushes ; and what a time 
they do have in the little two-acre pasture 
while I am milking—the playful ones 
being always ready to make up a game. 
Round and round the field they go, Major 
Glendyne usually leading out and the bal- 
ance trying in vain to catch him. By the 
way, that reminds me that I want to say 
that this worthy son of Trales and Little 
Lady Glendyne is a ‘‘hummer.’’ He has 
never been in condition before, conse- 
quently could not show his wonderful 
speed. I hope to have him in form for 
public work this fall. 

I have Lady Graham Glendyne, the best 
of the three bitches imported with Trales, 
sister of the famous Miss Glendyne, twice 
the Waterloo winner. Their fathers were 
brothers and they had the same mother. 
She is in fair form but will bear fixing up 








for the public trials. She never was in 
shape and of course had no show at the 
trials. I also have one of her pups, two 
years old, by Trales. She is a rich black- 
and-white and very stylish and promising. 

I have Lady Alice by Joe Burnside, and 
Humming Bird, with a choice litter of 
eight, by Major Glendyne, is well worthy 
of mention. She won 2d in one of the 
stakes at Hutchinson last fall. She is a 
clever little bitch, possessing the activity, 
honesty and staying qualities of all the 
Humming Bird stock. I anticipate con- 
siderable from her youngsters. 

Last, but not least, I have the old lady 
Humming Bird, one of the best little bits 
of greyhound body that ever jumped a 
jack. There is in her the thing that many 
good greyhounds lack—namely, staying 
qualities. By breeding-in extra speed, we 
shall get a greyhonnd for public work that 
should win on strong working jacks, such 
as the Cheyenne 
Plains’ rabbits 
have proved 
themselves to 
be. It will be 
noticed that 
Belle, one of 
Humming- 
Bird’s pups, by 
Trales, carried 
one of those 
jacks three 
miles into the 
hills, stayed 
with him and 
killed, making 
45 points. I 
have a litter 
now from her 
by Major Glen- 
dyne—most 
promising little 
fellows they 
are, too. 

I intend to 
try what has 
been little 
thought of be- 
fore, and that is breeding up a strain o 
greyhounds. They have been carelessly 
bred, even in England, there having 
been very little attention given to care- 
ful selection with a view of formation as 
well as speed. As a result, there are 
sent to this country coarse specimens— 
some with tails like Barzois—when we 
would naturally expect something fine 
from across the water. Combination breed- 
ing is the true principle, not neglecting 
formation, fineness and beauty; while 
breeding for speed, too. Color has also 
been neglected, and, as a result, you are 
unable to predict what color any two grey- 
hounds will produce when bred together. 

Breeding for speed alone quite as often 
fails as otherwise, and only now and then 
a happy combination brings winners. 
Where there is a constant outcross one can 
hope for something good, but can scarcely 
predict anything with confidence. I see 
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no reason why we should not so breed that 
we can make a fair estimate as to what the 
product will be. Is it at all reasonable to 
suppose that promiscuous breeding even of 
stock that has been brought across the 
water is going to produce world-beaters ? 
It can’t be done. A certain amount of in- 
breeding is absolutely necessary in order 
to accomplish in a short time what you de- 
sire. With this in view, I expect to do 
some close in-breeding for a year or two. 

There is no reason why a greyhound 
should not be a bench and field winner 
combined. Just why an elegantly-formed 
and beautifully-colored dog can’t run, I 
never could see. The English of it is that 
they must be black or brindle to be hardy. 
Can any one give a valid reason why a 
delicate shade of fawn, for instance, is any 
colder or weaker than any other color ? 

Then again, what on earth is the use of 
a lot of lumber in greyhounds? They can 
have clean-cut limbs and gracefully-formed 
loins—not vulgar and coarse——-and be 
strong and enduring. 

It is quality of brain, nerve and muscle 
fiber that is wanted. Look at our success- 
ful athletes. Take, for instance, Ned 
Hanlon and John L. Sullivan. They don’t 
show a coarse muscular system like that of 
anox. The fiber is fine and, in spite of 
John L.’s bad habits, he is a man of fine 
fiber. Hanlon is a fine-grained, sym- 
metrical man—a man of good quality. 
You can find the same in our race horses. 
Heavy muscle, with symmetry and qual- 
ity, have always won. 

Loin has been made altogether too much 
of in our greyhounds, and some persons 
have fallen into the error of thinking that 
the more the better. A greyhound should 
have a fair length or his stride is shortened 
and he must make it up in quickness. If 
the length is all in the chest, with extra- 
short loin, the dog is not symmetrical ; 
consequently, we must have a fair length 
in loin as well, but it should be nicely 
rounded out in the middle and tapering to 
the points of union with the hips and ribs, 
and should be fairly arched, avoiding both 
extremes. 

So far as bone is concerned, we want 
enough for the attachment of closely-knit, 
fine fiber muscles, and no more. All ex- 
cess is lumber and hinders action. Is that 
definite and comprehensive? A greyhound 
should have a chest so formed that it will 
give a sufficient blood-purifying power for 
the size of the whole body, and at the same 
time give free action for the elbows. The 
medium bell chest is most desirable. A 
heavy, low-down chest, flat, without free 
action of the ribs while the dog is breath- 
ing hard, is certainly quite objectionable. 
Avoid both extremes and don’t say so 
much about being ‘‘ well sprung in ribs.’’ 
Symmetry is what we are after. 

Now, what shall we say about neck? 
Why not as one writer recently put it, 
“Not too long?” Of course, it must not 
be too short, either. What is ‘‘not too 





long,’? anyhow? Why, it is short enough 
probably. Very little danger of the neck 
being too long. The trouble is all the 
other way. A good long neck, nicely 
arched and gradualiy tapering from the 
shoulders to the head, is what we are after. 
A neck that can reach down and pick off 
the jack without falling or lessening the 
stride. That’s exactly what we want. 
We want beauty, speed and toughness or 
endurance—that’s what we want in a grey- 
hound. We want symmetry, and any ad- 
mirer of the breed will say ‘‘ Just so.” 

Topeka, Kas. G. IRWIN ROYCE. 
ach a a 

IN his splendid work, ‘‘Taxidermy and 
Zoological Collecting,’? Mr. William T. 
Hornaday gives the follow ing instructions 
for preparing skins for mounting: To relax 
a dry skin, rip it open, remove the fiilling 
material and immerse it in a weak but 
clean salt-and-alum bath until it becomes 
soft, be the time required three days or 
three weeks. If you are in a great hurry 
soak the skin at first for a brief period in 
clear water, and if it is milk-warm, so 
much the better. 


ain GE rer wes 
Montana Items. 
Regular Correspondence. 

This seems destined to be the “‘fat 
year’’ for Montana, for it has rained every 
day (except one) for the past twenty-nine 
days ; consequently, the cow and sheep 
men, ranchers and placer miners are happy. 
Business ‘‘ booms” along with the merry 
grouse, fat trout are taken out of the same 
streams as the ‘‘ yellow stuff’’ and every- 
body will be happy. No more ‘‘lean 
years’’ for Montana. 

* * 

Several good creels were made even while 
the streams were muddy, but chiefly from 
spring branches, as the main rivers were 
not fit for fly fishing. Things are better 
now. High water always brings excellent 
fishing later in the season. 

* ss * 

Some contemptible wretch has been lay- 
ing poison indiscriminately, and several 
good dogs have been poisoned thereby. 
The same fiend poisoned R. E. Teeple’s 
fine spaniel, and on the owner’s offering a 
reward of $100 for the detection of the mis- 
creant an attempt was made to poison his 
valuable mare, but her life was saved by 
careful doctoring. 

* 
Base ball is not ‘‘in it’’ this season in 


Helena. Last year the Athletics pounded 
the sphere out of shape and defeated all 
comers ; but for some reason Helena was 
left out of. the association, and now the 
bizarres of the grand stand have to look for 
something else on which to use their lung 
power. | 


* 
* * 


A series of wrestling matches are on the 
tapis, commencing the 4th of July at a 
popular road house near the city. A purse 
of $150 is offered. Cornish is the style. 

G. C. 8. 


Helena, Mont. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28.] 

A TENDER-HEARTED little girl in Indi- 
anapolis sought to prove that it was wrong 
to dock dogs’ tails by quoting ‘‘ What God 
has joined together let no man put asunder.’’ 

THE best bred pug dog that was ever 
brought to Colorado was received by Will 
Bacon a short time since. His sire, 
‘*Sprake,’’ took the first prize at the Chi- 
cago bench show last February as the best 
pug shown and is considered the best in 
America. He is registered as No. 21,361, 
in the A. K. C. S. B. and will be sent to 
the next Denver bench show.—Colorado 
Springs Gazette.. 


Mr. Huston WYETH of St. Joseph, Mo., 
wants to buy a Clumber spaniel (dog). 
Any one having such an animal for sale 
may address as above, giving description 
and price. 

Mr. J. E. BEEBE of Denver has added 
two fine St. Bernard puppies to his kennel. 
One is a dog sired by Alton, and was 
bought from Mr. E. H. Moore. The other 
is a bitch, sired by Champion Hesper, and 
was bought from Mr. E. B. Sears. 








Mountain Sheep, Deer and Elk Mounted. 


ANTLERS 6) 


And Furs of all Descriptions. 
E. F. PRINCE, Taxidermist, 


Box 17, Carbondale, Colo. 
Mounting Fishes a Specialty. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 


Rowboats, Hunting skiffs and other craft. 
A fine chance for sportsmen and others to 
get something in this line. Prices low, to 
close out. 
W. J. KINSEY IMPLEMENT CO., 
15th and Wynkoop Sts., Denver. 


William G. Smith, 


Eg 


Taxmermist AND CoLLector 


—OF THE VARIOUS BRANCHES— 


OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


TROUT FLIES, 50c. Per Dozen, 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price, 


THE “WALZ” PURCHASING CO., 
1508 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 


TEN YEARS’ experience in SPORTING GOODS 
and OUT-DOOR GAMES enables us to make a 
good selection for those who are willing to pur- 
chase through us. Send us your order for any- 
thing you may want and receive pecuet service 
and low prices, Correspondence invited. 


HERMAN J. WALZ, 


MANAGER. 
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A HAPPY OUTCOME. 


[Announcement.]} 








So much interest was felt in the Colo- 
rado Humane Society’s prosecution of Mr. 
John A. Lehrritter for cruelty to animals 
that we held one form of Sports AFIELD’S 
present issue in order to announce the re- 
sult of the trial. The charge was that of 
procuring live pigeons and cruelly wound- 
ing and killing the same at the Rocky 
Mountain Sportsman’s Association Tourna- 
ment held last month. The trial came off 
on the 17th inst. before Justice Greer of 
Jefferson County, and resulted in dismissal 
of the suit. Complainants had a lot of 
witnesses present but failed to make out 
any case, and the justice, in throwing the 
matter out of court, made a very sensible 
speech in which he intimated pretty plain- 
ly that the Humane Society had drifted 
away from its original purpose, and taken 
to interfering where it was not needed. 
Mr. Lehrritter has felt no anxiety over the 
outcome of this trial, but he and the R. M. 
S. A. are, nevertheless, to be congratulated 
on the result. 

ee ee 

THE best speed of a railroad train is 

only half that of a golden eagle. 


Ir is estimated that every seal consumes 
about ten pounds of fish daily. 


A RESIDENT of Parker’s Ford, Pa., is 
said to have a ring-dove which is 21 years 
old and has been in one.cage all its life. 


JAMES CLARK of New Moorefield, O., 
has a cat which has adopted an infant pole- 
eat and is as attached to it as to her own 


/"@ kittens. 


THREE California lions were recently 
killed by a hunter in Fresno County. One 
of them measured fully eight feet from tip 
to tip, and is being stuffed. The other 
two were nearly as large. 


A LARGE and curious fish, recently 
caught at Calhoun, Ga., had a head that 
resembled that of a snake, and had teeth 
like a human being. It is of a variety 
unknown to the oldest fisherman of the 
place. 


A VERITABLE curiosity has been cap- 
tured in Africa. It is an elephant larger 
than the late lamented Jumbo, pea-green 
in color, trunkless and has tusks that 
branch out something like the horns of a 
deer. It is in possession of a native king, 
who will not part with it. 


THE mules in Ingle’s coal mines, near 
Evansville, Ind., were hoisted out recently. 
Some of them had not seen daylight for 
eight years. The smallest thing frightened 
them—a flying bird causing them to jump, 
while upon seeing a dog they would stand 
and tremble with terror. 





‘ Daniels 


fisher 


DRY:-GOODS +: CARPETS A®® DRAPERIESSS5 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE WEST FOR 6) 





Sportsmen's and Campers’ Outfits. 





ULL and complete lines of, 
RUBBER GOODS 
BLANKETS 


OIL CLOTHING 
COMFORTS 


DUCK CLOTHING 
FLANNEL NEGLIGEE SHIRTS 


Camp Stools, Folding Chairs, Hammocks, Traveling Companions in Leather Cases, Portable 
Blacking Sets. Base Ball, Lawn Tennis and Croquet Outfits. 


We have also a very superior assortment of GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHINGS, Light, Medium 
and Heavyweight Underwear. White Shirts, Dress Shirts, E. & W. Collars and Cuffs, Balbriggan, Lisle 
Thread and Silk Half-hose. Suspenders, Ties, Bows and Scarfs in endless variety. 


Daniels & Fisher, 


Denver, ~ ~ 


~ ~ 


Colorado. 





THE SPANGLER CRIMPER. 


New Straight Feed Lever with Steel Grip. 


7 





The ONLY TOOL that will crimp every 
shell alike, no matter what the variation of 
load may be. 

The ONLY TOOL having an automatic 
plunger that prevents the end of shell from 
spreading over the wad. All wearing parts 
3] made of steel and case hardened. If your 
(7 dealer will not furnish you, I will deliver to 
any part of the United States upon receipt of 
price. Price, $2.50. Send stamp for latest 
game laws and sample shell. 


A. E. SPANGLER, Fulton, N. Y. 











(et 14-foot Livery Model 


Is the cheapest boat made—carrying capacity considered. We make all classes of boats from a duck 
boat to a 60-foot steam yacht. Send 10 cents for our handsome 1891 catalogue. Address 


BOAT DEPT., RACINE HARDWARE MFG. CO., Racine, Wis. 





——THE BEST OF ITS KIND !—— 


Taxidermy and Zoological Collecting, 


BY WILLIAM T. HORNADAY. 


With Chapters on Collecting and Preserving 
Insects by 
W. J. HOLLAND, PH. D.; D. D. 


— () 
A Complete Hand-book for the Amateur Taxi- 
dermist, Collector, Osteologist, Museum-Builder, 
Sportsman and Traveler. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


Mr. Hornaday ranks with the very best Taxi- 
dermists and Zoologists. His labors have been 
carried on in all parts of the world, and his way 
of imparting instruction makes every thing clear 
to the student. No one interested in Taxidermy 
and kindred studies can afford to be without this 
book, which is issued by the well-known publish- 
ing house of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


—PRICE $2.50— 


Sent by mail, post-paid, to any address by Sports 
AFIELD on receipt of price. Address, 


Sports Afield Publishing Co., 
DENVER, COLORADO. 





——WANTED—— 


An energetic, responsible agent in every town to 
canvas subscriptions for 


“Sports Afield.” 


Extraordinarily good commissions wil! be paid. 
For full particulars address, 


Business Manager SPORTS AFIELD, 
No. 61 Skinner Block, Denver, Colo. 





ROUGH-COATED SCOTCH 


Deerhounds for Sale. 


PUREST STRAIN. 


Owing to sickness, I will sell 1-year-old pup, 
sired by my Robin Adair, for $60 (sixty dollars). 
Also one fine brood bitch for $75 (seventy-five 
dollars). Both grand animals. 

For full part iculars, address 


S. W. SKINNER, JR.. 
Auburndale, Ohio. 
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A SPORTSMAN’S LOVE. 


SPORTSMAN winged by Cupid’s dart 
Said to the maid he loved, “‘ My deer, 

Your wiles have fast enchained my hart 
With lynx of steel, ’tis very clear. 


**T quail to think of my sad lot, 
My bittern never-ending woe; 
Should my fawn dreaming come to naught, 
I think ’twould lay this buffalo. 


“Heron my knees I doe declare 
I'd gladly, freely diver thee; 
Owlet me all thy burdens bear— 
Thy sor-roes, share them all with me! 


“You otter know how bad I feel, 
To your sea-duck-tive arts a prey. 
If you refuse, your heart is teal— 
Say weasel wed, and name the day.”’ 


She smiled, the minks, and blushing, said, 
“Think not that I woodchuck you over, 
Knowing how badger heart has bled— 
Besides, you’ll make a bang-up plover!” 
—Fanty Story Paper. 


=_<-—_>- 


KENNEL MUSINGS. 





Regular Correspondence. 

HE bad influence of damp weather 
Zh upon puppies suffering from distem- 

per can not be exaggerated. Their 
quarters during such weather should be 
kept as dry as possible without over-heat- 
ing. The mortality among dogs from dis- 
temper and pneumonia has been large the 
past three months, owing, I believe, to the 
prevailing rains and cold, damp atmos- 
phere. 


* 
* * 


My suggestion of last month, that sports- 
men should send their dogs to a trainer for 
a little work prior to the open season, 
seems to meet with favor, as I am in receipt 
of a number of inquiries regarding the lo- 
cation of some one willing to accept dogs 
for a month’s work. 

I would say, do not send your dog too 
far away from home or the locality you 
wish to huntin. If you expect to hunt in 
Nebraska or Kansas, for chicken, send your 
dog to one of those States for work on this 
game. If, later in the season, you would 
try him on quail, have him worked on 
quail in September. If youare going after 
ruffed grouse in Wisconsin, have him worked 
on that game awhile. There is a great 
deal in acclimatization in preparatory work. 

«* x 

I notice that his former owner is receiv- 
ing some scoring for parting with Elcho, 
Jr. at the close of his useful and wonder- 
ful career. I was astonished to learn that 
Elcho, Jr. had been sold, but ‘‘money 
rules the world,’’ and in this case hard cash 
seems to have over-ruled what affection 
Elcho, Jr.’s, owner may have gained for 
him during a nine years’ companionship. 


* 
* * 


‘‘The uses and abuses of the spike col- 
lar’? would be a good title for an article 
from some of ourexperttrainers. Properly 
used I have found it to be a most efficacious 
instrument in training. Improperly used, 
or in the hands of an ignorant or violent 
man, I should imagine it to be the most in- 
human instrument of torture conceivable. 

Tuekerville, Neb. HUB. 





he Kennel. 


COMING EVENTS. 


BENCH SHOWS. 

Youngstown Kennel Club’s dog show, Youngstown, 
0., September 1 to 4. 

Hamilton Kennel Club's bench show, Hamilton, Can- 
ada, September 8,9, 10 and 11, A. D. Stewart, sup’t. 

Toronto Industrial Exhibition’s third international 
bench show, Toronto, Ont., September 14, 15 16, 17 and 
18. C. A. Stone, secretary. 

Third annual bench show in connection with Central 
Canada Fair, Ottawa, Sept. 29 and 30 and Oct.1. Alfred 
Geddes, sup’t. 

The Northern Illinois Poultry and Pet Stock Associa- 
tion’s sixth annual bench show, Rockford, Ill., Decem- 
ber '4, 5, 6,7 and 8. 

Freeport Poultry and Pet Stock Association’s inaug- 
ural bench show, Freeport, Ill., December 10 to 14, in- 
clusive. T. E. Taylor, sec’y. 


1892. 

Mascoutah Kennel! Club’s fourth annual bench show, 
Chicago, February 9 to 12, inclusive. John L. Lincoln 
Jr., sec’y. . 

Westminster Kennel Club’s sixteenth annual show, 
New York, February 23, 24, 25 and 26. James Morti- 
mer, superintendent. 

Philadelphia Kennel Club’s bench show, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., March 1, 2,3 and 4. F. 8. Brown, president. 

Duquesne Kennel Club’s second annual bench show, 
Pittsburg, Pa., March 15, 16, 17 and 18. W. E. Littell, 
secretary. 

New England Kennel Club's eighth annual bench 
show, Boston, Mass., April 7, 8,9 and 10. E.H. Moore, 
sec’y. 

FIELD TRIALS. 

United States Field Trial -Club’s- inaugural trials, 
Bicknell, Ind,, November 2. P. T. Madison, secretary, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Eastern Field Trials Club’s thirteenth annual trials, 
High Point, N. C.—Member's Stake, November 12; open 
stakes, November 16. W. A. Coster, secretary. 

Central Field Trial Club’s third annual trials, Lex- 
ington, N. C., November 30. C. H. Odell, secretary. 

Philadelphia Kennel Club's field trials, , De- 
cember 14. F. 8. Brown, president, 

1892. 

Southern Field Trial Club’s fourth annual field trials, 

New Albany, Miss., February 1. T. M. Brumby, sec’y. 
——————»>> —__ 


Kennel Notices. 


Sports AFIELD makes no charges for these ken- 
nel notices. In claiming names, etc., parties 
must write plainly and use the following form: 





Sales and Presentations: 

King Don Pointer Kennels (Attica, Ind.) have 
sold Czar King Don (King Dox ex Meteor’s 
Delle) to Mr. R. A. Shaler, Chicago ; also 

Sunol King Don (same litter) to Mr. E. W. 
Sleath, Chicago; also 

Delle Bang (Trinkett’s Bang ex Meteor’s Delle) 
to Mr. H. K. Powell, Newton, Ills.; also 

Juno King Don (King Don ex Meteor’s Delle) to 
Mr. J. A. Heather, Huntsville, Mo.; also 

Maude 8S. King Don (same litter) to Mr. M. C. 
Furst, Adair, lowa; also 

Juliette King Don (King Don ex Patti M. II.) to 
Mr. T. G. Davey, London, Ont. 





Whelps. 

Mr. C. W. Titley’s (Denver, Colo.) St. Bernard 
bitch Flora Q. whelped June 30, 1891, twelve— 
6 dogs—to Mr. E. N. Burr’s Caleb. 

King Don Pointer Kennels’ (Attica, Ind.) pointer 
bitch Meteor’s Delle whelped May 13, 1891, ten 
—7 dogs—to their King Don ; also, 

Same owner’s Una King Don whelped twelve—8 
dogs—July 1, 1891, to Royal Duke (Drake ex 
Accident.) 


Deaths: 
The Ivanhoe Kennels—Mr. 8S. H. Laverty, pro- 
prietor—(Denver, Colo.) have lost by death the 
Clumber spaniels Lady Florence (ist, puppy 





class, Denver, 1891) and Ivanhoe (2d, same 
class); together with five fine young dogs of 
same litter which had never been shown. 
Cause: distemper. 


Mr. Claude King (Denver) has lost by death the 
Clumber spaniel Rex of Edisto (Fop ex-Madge). 
Cause: distemper. 


Mr. A. L. Weston (Denver) has lost by death the 
well-known English mastiff bitch Mollie Come- 
dy (Edwy ex Ilford Comedy). 


Bred. 
King Don Pointer Kennels’ pointer bitch Patti 
M. II., June 20, 1891, to their Axtel King Don. 


<i. 
i ome 


The Flying Machine. 

The “flyers” over the Union Pacific make the quick- 
est time from Denver to Chicago. Choice of routes via 
Omaha or via Kansas City. Solid vestibule trains; 
Pullman’s latest sleepers; dining cars; free chair cars; 
in fact, all the conveniences. Ticket office, 1703 Larimer 
street, Denver. 

Ser Re 
The Popular Hatter. 

Full line of the latest styles in stiff, soft and straw 
hats at T. 8. Clayton’s, 1121 and 1123 Fifteenth street, 
Denver. The amount of sales at this store is so large, 
that prices are proportionately cheap; hence, it will 
pay you to give them a call. 








INTERIOR VIEW OF THE 





LEM 


AND SHORTHAND INSTITUTE. 


Occupying the entire 5th floor of the 
MACK BLOCK, 16th and California Sts., 
DENVER 


The Largest! Cheapest! Best! Covering 
an area of 12,500 square feet. 


Personal instruction. Day and night ses- 
sions. Actual business practice. Three 
penmen. TELEGRAPHY. 

One of our teachers in our Short-Hand De- 
partment is the son of the author whose system 
we teach. He had charge of his father’s college 
at Chicago for two years. Send for Catalogue. 


H. 8. DE SOLLAR, Principal. 





HENRY W. ERLE, 


St. James 


Livery, : Boarding, : and : Sale : Stables. 





TELEPHONE No. 43. 
Nos. 1524 and 1530 Champa-st., Denver. 
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KENNEL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


KENNEL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


KENNEL ADVERTISEMENTS. 





E bspagee KENNELS, 
Thoroughbred 


CLUMBER AND COCKER SPANIELS. 


8. H. LAVERTY, Prop’r. 
1952 Grand Ave., - - - Denver, Colo. 





YRTLE HILL KENNELS, 


PURE ST. BERNARDS. 


For prices, etc., address 
P. O. BOX 1650, 
Denver, - - ° m 


SCOTCH DEERHOUNDS 


Colorado. 








Pups for sale by my celebrated dogs out ot 
prize-winning dams. 


HILLSIDE KENNELS 


Lancaster, Mass. 








PAMPHLET 


DOG DISEASES 


Mailed gratis by the author, 


H. CLAY GLOVER, 
Veterinary Surgeon, 12938 Broadway, New York. 


COLLIES. 


The CHESTNUT HILL KENNELS, having de- 
cided at the request of several breeders not to ex- 
hibit again any of their COLLIES for competi- 
tion (except for specials) until the fall of 1892, 
offer their entire kennel, with the exception of 
Flurry II. and Flurry III., for sale. For cata- 





logue, address the 


CHESTNUT HILL KENNELS, 


. Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


St. Bernard 
Puppies 


—OF THE— 


PUREST STRAIN. 


By CALEB, winner of 
FIRST PRIZE 
at the late Denver show. Embrace the blood 
of Champions Apollo, Hector, Swiss Beda, Otho 
and Bonivard. All handsomely marked. 
Prices right. Address: 


C. W. TITLEY, 





Care City National Bank, - - - - DENVER. 





THE CLUMBER KENNEL, 


Ctr - - Canada. 
e largest and best kennel of gy ma an 
i nin America, = probably the. best in 
The dogs ly woe pn pup- 
pies ‘pred Kary us = iy turn out first-rate 
worke 2 ss as ~ t to wie in any com- 
pany. tly for sale, and we 
cubed a oe wrocare stock when re- 
rite for particulars to 
F.H. F.MERCER, ___.. 
Ottawa, Canada. 











DENVER VETERINARY HOSPITAL. 


1250 Glenarm St. Telephone 1261. 


SOLOMON BOCK., D. V.S., 
Surgeon in Chief. 
Graduate American Veterinary College. 
Late veterinary surgeon 5th U. 8. Cavalry. 


A. E. Parry and F. W. Hunt, 
Assistant Surgeons. 
Calls by telegraph promptly attended to. 





St. Bernard Dogs. 


mported Staten Seats we Monk; weight 175 pounds. 
ris splendid son o: Plinlimmon, Joe Emmet’s 
world-renowned dog, is again at stud in Colorado. 
He is sire of winners at New York and Boston 
this season. His pups, from good bitches, we can 
sell eaay as dollars at fine prises. Fee hoto 
50cents. Circular free. ZACK WA 0} » 1843 
Welton street, Denver. Mention this paper. 





Mail orders solicited. 
Mention Sports AFIELp. 






SCHOLTZ & ‘BAILEY, 
DRUGGISTS, 


Cor, 14th .& Stout Sts., - Denver, Colo. 
——Headquarters for— 
GLOVER’S IMPERIAL DOG REMEDIES. 


Spratts : Patent 


~—MEAT FIBRINE VEGETABLE— 


wire DOG CAKES sxx:200r. 


GENUINE Ee. 





Send for Gratis 


Order from your dealer, 
Pamphlet on canine diseases to 


Spratts’ Patent (America) Limited 


Nos. 239 to 245 East 56th Street, New York. 





—ROUGH-COATED— 


ST. BERNARD PUPPIES 


Sired by 
Hesper, 
Plinlimmon Jt. 
_& hothario, 


PRIZEH-WINNING BITCHES. 
Wyoming Kennels, 
Melrose, Mass. 


Mention'this paper. 





For Sale ©) 
BLUE-BLOODED POINTER PUPS 


Out of great field dogs. 


1 lemon-and-white dog whelped Aug. 8, 90, price..... a 
: liver with white breast, ee ee 





ec ee pin & 
1 black-and-white dog, whelped March 17, 91. 10 
2 black bitches, with white breasts “each... 8 


These pups have never been out of the ken- 
nel, except the one priced at $60, and are all 
eligible for registration. They are out of My 
Queen (A. K. C. 8. B. 9,487), by Dictator Bang 
(A. K. C. S. B, 11,029)—embracing the blood of 
Devonshire Sam, Champion Bang Bang, Rival 
Jr., Price’s Bang, Viola, Champion Sensation, 
Old Lilly, Hamlet and others, 

These prices will hold good until August 1, ’91, 
only. For tabulated pedigrees, etc., address 


C. G. JAYCOX, Attorney, 


Albion, Nebraska, 


Or ELI HODGINS, U. 8. National Bank Build- 
ing, Omaha, Neb. 


The bane of the kennel. Posi- 
M ANGE =< bem in one or two appli- 
St. Bernard Mange 


Cure. ant sale = yeh mee in sporting goods, or 
he St. Bernard Mange Cure Co., 


iii can by mail, $1. Okawville, Il. 
na File away for reference. 


Splendid Watch Dogs. 


Ihave some pure-bred GRE. GREAT DANE PUPS 
for sale, 10 weeks old. 
E. A. VON WINCKLER, 
P. O. Box 2180, Denver, Colo. 


WANTS, EXCHANGES, ETC. 


Advertisements under this head inserted for 
Three Cents per word for each issue. If ordered 
in for three or more times, Two Cents per word 
for each insertion. The money must be sent 
with the advertisement. 




















ANTED.—GOOD FIELD GLASS. MUST 
be cheap. A. B. C., care Sports Afield 


OR SALE OR TRADE 623 ACRES CHOICE 
farming land, suitable for horse or cattle 
ranch, general agriculture or fruit farm. Under 
ditch, large reservoir will soon be on land. 30 
— from Denver, 5 miles from railroad station. 
Price $10 per acre. or good security for 
$3,000; Caines to run 7 fo in nearly equal pay- 
ments. Address, C. A. COOPER, 2540 Gilpin St., 
Denver, Colo. 


OR SALE—FRUIT RANCH, IN MIDST OF 
excellent — and hunting. Best winter 
range in Three-room h use; root 
house ; iontun Two miles to D. & R. G. 
depot.” ool facilities. Several thousand rasp- 
berry bushes, bearing. In Grand Valley, ten 








miles below Glenwood Springs, Colo. Price, 
$1,000 cash. For name of owner and address, 
write Sports AFIELD, Denver, Colo. tf 





wit EXCHANGE— DUKE 4H. (15,719), 
Sag naan ang ol antter, 2 years 


old, for Spencer SS or offers. 
Pointer - BuDy ies by 7.850) Joe of Pearl B. 
248) and Prince (16287 ad gl 7) for sale cheap. ADAMS 

LS, Kenesaw, Neb. 2t* 





ona a 3 large lot; pedigreed stock ; 
glish pointers ; lot; stock ; 
sires and dams registered; also Laverack and 
Irish setter p from two months to one Yao 
pot bottoms pe ices. Broken and geo 
fhest_ references. Address, FOR E 
ELS, Fort Dodge, Ia. 


BULL- TERRIERS AND BULLDOGS 
always on sale. The largest and best 
collection to select from. The following celebrat- 
ed di at stud: Bull-terriers Hinks (best dog 
living) and Bendigo; — Cham- 
ae arper; Irish terrier Barney’s Brother. 
ppies by hogy oP that wi cake sure 
winners for - cards and prices ad- 
dress FRANK F. DOLE, New Haven, 
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Rifle and Trap. 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25.] 


A Gun club has been organized at Green Moun- 
tain Falls, Colorado, a favorite summer resort on 
the Midland railway. Shoots will be held every 
week for the amusement of visitors. 


On August 26, 27 and 28 the Grand Island 
(Neb.) Gun Club will hold its annual tournament. 
Open to the world. There are many fine shots 
in this club and its meets draw others from many 
places. Tip-top sport may therefore be expected 
at the tournament, and if you don’t go you'll 
miss a good thing. 

nates linccsd ctltiordiion 
Trap in Montana. 
Regular Correspondence. 

“Got away with the whole shooting match” is 
a common expression that can not often be ap- 
plied literally; but the delegation composed of 
A. J. Fisk, M. Manuel, H. Barbour, J. Harrity 
and Sam Kennett, which attended the late meet- 
ing of the S. A. N. W. at Spokane Falls, came 
near fulfilling the conditions that would have 
made the slang quite appropriate to the doings of 
the group. 

This is Montana's first full-fledged season in 
the Northwest Association. Last year A. J. Fisk 
attended the meeting at Portland and there tied 
Cooper for the Individual Championship medal, 
but lost on the shoot-off. This year, on June 18, 
Mr. Fisk won the Individual Championship medal 
on the straight score of 20, no ties. He also won 
the Tacoma Cup for highest average in all kinds 
of single flights—score 93 per cent. He also cap- 
tured the Selby Medal, for highest average in all 
sorts—score 92 per cent. 

In fact, three out of four of the high prizes 
came to Helena. Besides those, a rifle, two guns, 
a banjo and carving set and cash prizes came to 

e “Queen City.” A case of wine started from 
Spokane, but whether any of it arrived, deponent 
sayeth not. 

In the 50 Peoria bird match, J. Harrity won Ist 
—score 46. Manuel and Barbour tied for second. 

Sam Kennett is singing ‘‘ Carve Dat ’Possum,”’ 
for he is the winner of the elegant carving set. 

Jim Conley of Deer Lodge accidentally won a 
gun by killing one bird out of ten—this prize 
going to the lowest score. 

The Rod and Gun Club feel proud of the grand 
record made by its members, and justly so, for 
the delegation won 75 per cent. of all prizes, or 
thirteen out of eighteen of the principal prizes, 
cups and medals. I am afraid to say what might 
have happened had a few more of the good shots 
of Helena gone to Spokane. 

Champion Percy Kennett will soon meet Mr. 
Hanson, a new member of the gun club. 

Helena, Mont. Crocvus. 

ie 
Two Denver Matches. 

There was an interesting match at Berkeley on 
June 28 between four cracks. Following are the 
particulars. 

Thirty singles and 15 pairs. 

Singles. 
Pa es 
W. Y. Seda i 14 40—86 


Mechling eo 18 47 
a 19 49—96 


Doubles. Total- 
17 46 


On July 4 the following friendly match was shot at 
Haywood’s Shooting Park : 
Twenty singles and 15 pairs. 
Singles. Doubles. Total. 
roe tt.. 28 17 45 
. ¥. Sed 42—87 
45 
48—93 


A New Purchasing Firm. 


An establishment that will be heard from in 
the future is the Walz Purchasing Co., 1508 Arap- 
ahoe street, Denver. Mr. Herman J. Walz is 
manager, and as he has been in the sporting- 
goods trade for a number of years, parties from 
out of town can place entire confidence in any 
business which may be given him. 





Trap at El Paso. 
Editor Sports Afield : 

The International Gun Club of El Paso, Tex., 
had a shoot on the Fourth of July. The prin- 
cipal event was No, 6, for the J. R. Smith Medal. 
This trophy was originated in honor of J. R. 
Smith, now dead, who was one of the best shots 
and most active members of the club. He was a 
thorough sportsman and highly esteemed by his 
friends. Five members of the Las Cruces Gun 
Club were guests of the home club during the 
day and were entertained at the club rooms on 
the evenings of the 3d and 4th. They took part 
in the sweepstake shooting. The shoot went off 
smoothly, fine weather prevailing, and everybody 
concerned was well satisfied. Peoria blackbirds 
were used; A, S. A. rules; 3 traps; pulled by 
indicator. 

FIRST EVENT. 


Ten singles; entrance $2; 3 moneys. 


Friedenbloom. 
Southworth. 


SECOND EVENT. 
Fifteen singles ; entrance $4; 4 moneys. 


Campo.... 
Merrick.. 
South worth.. 


Morrison... 
THIRD EVENT. 
Las Cruces vs. El] Paso. Twenty singles and 5 pairs 
El Paso Team. Las Cruces Team 
Friedenbloom.. 29 o 17 


21—124 | c lapp... 
POURTH EVENT. 

Ten singles; entry $4; 3 equal moneys. 
Layer ...... 
Hixson, J 
Hixson, W 
Fali .. . 
Southworth 
Friedenbloom aveie' see 
CaM po.........e000+ +08 | Beickhammer.. 

FIFTH EVENT. 
Niue singles and 3 pairs; entrance $4; 4 moneys. 


Friedenbloom.. _ Southworth.. 
UAVET woe. ce eeee McGowan.. 


Morrison.. 
FEVER ccccceccvsctsecessviteneses 10 | Bascom.. 
SIXTH EVENT. 
For the J, R. Smith Medal. Fifteen singles and ! 
pairs. Open to club members only. 
«21 | Merrick.. 
»| Southworth.. 


Friedendioom. 
Layer.. 
SEVENTH EVENT. 
Fifteen singles; entry $3, 1 equal moneys. 


Hixson, W.. 


EIGHTH EVENT. 
Five pairs; entry $3; 3 moneys. 


| Hixson, « 
Bascom.. 


Merrick... 
NINTH EVENT. 
Miss-and-out ; entry $1 ; 2 moneys. 
Layer... ...... -13 | Hixson, J. 
Frieden 2 | Merrick.. 
Bascom Hi 
Vilas... 


El Paso, Tex. 


Lefever Guns. 

The Lefever Arms Company of Syracuse, N. Y., has 
published a neat catalogue descriptive of its breech- 
loading, hammerless gun. A complete description of 
the weapon is given, with explanations of its numerous 
excellent points and reasons why it is strong and dur- 
able. Many pages of testimonials from purchasers are 
added. Evan G. Owens, 1406 Seventeenth street, is agent 
for the company in Denver. 





An Energetic Supply House. 


All grades of sportsmen—and wheelmen in particular 
—will do well to send to the Skinner Brothers & Wright 
Company, Denver, when in want of anything in the 
outfitting line—such as wading pants, leggings, bicycle 
jackets, racings pants, lawn-tennis shoes, shooting coats 
and head and foot gear of all descriptions. This house 
has earned a reputation for fair dealing, which Sports 
AFIELD knows to be well deserved, and this doubtless 
explains why it has such a large number of regular 
patrons throughout Colorado, New Mexico and Utah. 
In addition to these sporting-goods specialties, Messrs. 
Skinner Bros, & Wright carry an unusually complete as- 
sortment of men’s wearing apparel and fixings. Write 
them for a catalogue. 

The Ideal Hand Book. 


Under this title the Ideal Manufacturing Company of 
New Haven, Conn., offers a little volume which is re- 
plete with information for shooters. It gives direc- 
tions for preparing ammunition, and describes fully the 
company’s large stock of re-loading tools and other im- 
plements which sportsmen use, numerous illustrations 
being added to make all suggestions clear. Among 
other good things is a “table of bullets” which shows 
at aglance whether a Remington, pallet 32-40 will fit 
the Ballard 32-40, and so on through a long list. Deal- 
ers, particularly, will find this book very useiul. 

ean scomagieion scone 
The Fish Train. 


Anglers will be pleased to know that they can now 
reach ali points in the famous Platte Canon, via the 
South Park Division of the Union Pacific—a special 
train having been placed at their service. This train 
leaves Denver at 5:00 p. m. and arrives at.8:00 a. m- 
The regular train leaves at 8:30 a. m. and arrives at 6:00 


. m. 
Pp —— << ——____—_—- 


Cut Rates. 
The Union Pacific offers a cut on excursion rates to 
Toronto of $42.60, including membership fee. 


ti 
> 


Cut Rates. 
Chicago, $28.15; St. Louis $24.65; and other eastern 
points at a proportionate reduction, via Union Pacific 
Railway. Ticket office, 1703 Larimer street, Denver. 











Y= DON'T. WANT TO MISS IT! 








MISS WHAT?:— -# 


Why, the Great Annual Trap-Shooting Carniva! 
of the Grand Island Gun Club 


———TO BE HELD AT—— 


GRAND ISLAND, NEB., 
August 26, 27 and 28, 1891. 


()PEN : T0: THE: WORL| )| 








You and your friends will be heartily welcome 
For program, etc., etc., address, 


J. E. STOUFER, 


GRAND ISLAND, NEB. 





For Trap-Shooters. 
Jansen’s Individual Score-Book. 








Brand new, and just what you want to kee 
your seasons recordin, Space for 56shoots; ree 4 
space ruled to show date and lace of shoot, 
whether singles or doubles or both; live birds or 
inanimates; totals; percentage; " entrance-fee 
and winnings, with’ space for remarks. 
every shot fired. Printed on merry Set § first quality 
paper, handsomely bound in leat 
gold stampings and rounded corners. Just fits 
vest — and contains no ee 

Price 25 cents. Address. 


WM. B. JANSEN, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Write for discounts to dealers and secretaries 
of gun clubs. ; 
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